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The Battles before Richmond. 


We have received from our Special Artist, Mr. William 
Waud, complete illustrations of the recent stirring events before Rich- 
mond, including— 

View of Richmond. 

President Lincoln reviewing the Army. 

Jersey Brigade rushing to the support of Kearney. 

Battle of Gaines’s Mill. 

Battle of Savage Station. 

Battle of Turkey Bend. 

Battle of Charles City Roads and White Oak Swamp. 
All these will appear in our next number, which will be one of the 
most interesting and valuable ever issued from this office. The Public 
may be assured that these are the only authentic sketches that have 
been made for any Illustrated Paper whatever. 








Arming the Negroes. 

Tue Senate, by a decisive vote, has authorized the Presi- 
dent to receive into the service of the United States ‘all 
persons of African descent,” in such capacity as he may 
deem fit. The bill also provides, that if such ‘ persons of 
African descent” be the slaves of rebels, their entry into thie 
service of the United States shall give freedom to their 
mothers, wives and children. In case they belong to loyal 
masters, compensation shall be given to the latter for such 
‘¢loss of service” as they may suffer under the operations of 
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the bill. 


This measure will probably receive some modifi- 
cation in the House; but meantime it may not be uninterest- 
ing to know what Gen. Jackson, himself a Southerner and a 
slaveholder, thought of the employment of negroes in war. 
The following proclamation was issued by him when New 


Orleans was threatened by the British in 1814. It seems 
that he went in for using any club that served his turn when 
there were heads that needed breaking ; 


Proclamation to the Free Colored Inhabitants of 
Louisiana, 


Through 2 mistaken policy you have been heretofore deprived of a 
participation in the glorious struggle for National rights in which our 
country is engaged. This no longer shall exist. 

As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to defend our most in- 
estimable blessing. s Americans, your country looks with confidence 
to her adopted children for a valorous support, as a faithful rcturn for 
the advantages enjoyed under her mild and equitable Government. 
As fathers, husbands and brothers, you are summoned to rally round 
the stundard of the eagl., to defend all which is dear in existence. 

Your country, although calling for your exertions, does not wish you 
to engage in the cause without amply remunerating you for the services 
rendered, Your intelligent minds are not to be led away by false repre- 
sentations. Your love of honor would cause you to despise the man 
who should attempt to deceive you. In the simcerity of a soldier and 
the language of truth I address you. 

To every noble-hearted, gencrous, freeman of color voluntecring to 
serve during the present coutest with Great Britain, and no longer, 
t..ere will be paid the same bounty in money and lands now received by 
the white soldiers of tue United States, viz., $124 in money, and 160 
acres of land, ‘The non-commissioned officers and privates will also 
be entitled to the same monthly pay and daily rations and clothes fur- 
nished to any American soldiers, 

On enrolling yourselves in companies, the Major-General commanding 


will select officers for your govcrnment fiom your white fellow-citizens, | 
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xoue non-commissioned officers will be selected from among your- 
Bclyvcs, 

Due regard will be paid to the feelings of freemen and soldiers. You 
will not, by being associated with white men in the same camp, be ex- 
pose to yo comparison or unjust sarcasm, As a distinct, inde- 
pendent battalion or regiment, pursuing the path of glory, you will, 
undivided, receive the applause and gratitude of your countrymen, 

To assure you of the sincerity of my attentions, and my anxiety to 
engage your invaluable services to our country, I have communicated 
my wishes to the Governor of Louisiana, who is fully informed as to 
the manner of enlistment, and will give you every necessary informa- 
tion on the subject of the address. 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major-General Commandi .. 








The Confiscation Bill. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the resolutions of the great ‘‘ Union” 
meeting of sneaks, traitors and imbecilities, recently held 
at the Cooper Institute, where Treason was defined as 
“irregular opposition to acknowledged authority,” and in 
which opposition was expressed to every really repressive 
measure of the Government against the Rebellion—we say, 
notwithstanding the resolutions of this ‘‘ conservative” de- 
monstration, Congress has passed a bill which looks to the 
punishment of the men who have undertaken to break up 
the best and most beneficent Government under the sun. 
They are no longer to be treated as “misguided brethren,” 
but as traitors conscious of the enormity of their outrages 
on the Constitution and the Laws. The bill passed the 
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House by a vote of 82 to 42; the Senate by a vote of 
13. It provides: 


ist.—That the President, by proclamation, shall give 60 days’ grace to 
the rebels to return to their allegiance, and that the property of every 
rebel faillag to do so within this interval of 60 days shall be forfeited. 

‘2d.—Death is declared the Ity of treason, and the liberstion of the 
treitor’s slaves, if possessed of any; or he shall be fined $10,000, im- 
prisoned five vears, and his estate, except his slaves, shall be seized, the 
slaves to go free. The palus J = y~y of the bill apply with parti- 
cular force to the office-ho!lders, civil and mflitary, attached to the re 
belliou; and rebels are disqualified fr m hold:ng office under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

3d.—The President to seize the property of traitors of every kind 
whatsoever, slaves excepted, and turn over the proceeds thereof to 
the Government, 

4th.—Slaves of rebels aul of those giving aid and comfort to the re- 
bellion, when sucli slaves shall seek the refuge of our lines, are to be 
for ever free; a8 also slaves abandoned . their owners and coming 
under the control of the Government; as also the slaves found at places 
failing under our military occupation. 

5th.—Fugitive slaves, escaplug from one State into another, except in 
cases of crime against the United States, ete., shall not be delivered up 
until the claimant shall have sworn that he is and has been loyal to the 
Union, 

éth.—No person employed in the army or navy shall decide on the 
validity of any cl»im to a slave, or surrender him back to his owner, on 
pain of dismissal from the public service, 

7th.—The President is orized to employ as many persons of 
ut for the suppression of the rebellion as he may think 
, aud may use them in such manner as he may deem best for the 
welfare. 
—He is also empowered to make provisions for the colonization 
of our negro population beyond the limits of the United States. 

Oth —The President is invested with full discretion in the matter of 
pardon and amnesty to rebels held as prisoners. 
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Barnum’s American Mueeum. 


HE MOST WONDERFUL NOVELTIES ever beheld. The 

. American Lambert, weighing 695 pounds; Giant Girl, weighing 

618 pounds; Com. Nutt, 18 yeurs «ld, and weigh ng only 244 pounds; 

Ned, the Learaed Seal, from the Boston Aquarial Gardens, &c., &¢ 

Splendid Drematic P rforaances every afternocn and evening, Ad 
mission to all only 25 ects. Children under ten, 15 cts. 





Laura Keene’s Theatre. 


REAT and triumphant artistic success of 
MISS MAGGIE MITCHELL. 
This accomplished and beautiful Artist. whose success has been re- 
corded by the entire press and endorsed nightly by crowded houses, 
WILL APPEAR EVERY EVENING THIS WEEK. 
Mies Magyie Mitchell will be assisted by a full and talented company 
especiatly engaged to support her. 
iss Maggie Mitchell will appear every evening in two brilliant 
characters. 


Wixon’s Cremorne Gardens, Palace of Music and 
Equestrian School, 


Saale or 147Tu St. AND 61m Av.—Open every afternoon and 
evening except Sundays. 

OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
in Palnee of Music by ile. Carlotta Patti, Mad. Strakosch, Sig. Arda- 
vani, Sig. Debreuil. 
BALLET AND SOLO DANCING 
By Senorita Isabel Cubas, Mile. Theleur, Signor Ximenes, Mons, Weit- 
hoff and a beautiful corps 9: assistants, 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 
in the Gardens, by the celebrated Leader, THOMAS BAKER. 

GRAND EQUESTRIAN ACPS tn the Pavilion, by Mad. Tournaire, 
Mile. Marie, and a large and talented Company. Refreshments of all 
kinds exeept liquors. Constant change of programme, Admission 25 
cte.; children ia afternoon, 15 cts. 





Frank Leslic’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
Price 6 cents per copy, or $3 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
cents, or 75 cents per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Tllustrirte Zeitung, or German Illustrated 
Newspaper. Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 per year. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of Fashion. Price 25 

cents, or #3 per year, 

Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War of 1861; 
Descriptive, Statistical and\Decumentary. Evited by the 
Hon. E. G. Squier, late U.S. Minister to Central America. Price 
25 cents per number 

Fraxk Leslie’s War Chart. Price 25 cents. This splendid sheet 

(33 by 46 inches) contains a chart of all the present Operations 

against the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 

surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Union 

Army. 


Frank Leslie’s War Maps. New edition. Price 6 cents. 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time, 


Frank Leslie's Portrait Pictorial. Price 6 cents. -A Mammoth 
Broadshect, containing Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army aud Navy. 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorials of Union Victories. Price 6 centa 
each. These Pictorials are published shortly after the completion 
of the several operations now in progrese to quash the Rebellion, 
There are now ready, 


LIE’S PUBLICATIONS. , 


Published Weekly. 


Published Monthly. Price 6 


An in- 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER: 


One copy one year, Or 52 MDUMDETS ...... eee eeeeeeeeees $2 50 

One copy for six months, or 26 numbers......+...+.+.. 1 50 

One copy for 17 WEEKS ...-.ccececceeccceecsecees eoccece 1 00 
ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG : 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers ..... Ccecccccccosccce 3 00 

One copy #ix months, or 26 numbers.....+....--eeee00- 1 50 

One copy fOr 17 WECKB ...ccccceceeeeeceseeceseaeseees - 100 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

Que copy One year, Or 12 NUMDETA.....+++0-eeeeeeeseees 3.00 
BUDGET oF Fun: 

One copy for one year, or 12 nUMDETS...+66- 0 +e eeeeeeee 0 75 
PICTORIAL HisToRY OF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 MUMDECTB.....-seeeeeeececeeees 6 00 

Oue copy six months, or 12 numbers ...+.+-+eeeeeeeeee 3 00 

One copy three months, or 6 mumtbers .........+.+++-+-- 1 50 


(These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the War include 
the U. 8. Postage, which must be prepaid.) 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Monthly Magazine and Illustrated Newspaper, one year. .#4 00 
Monthly Magazine, Illustrated Newspaper and Illustrirte 


ZEMUMB, OME VOAT. 1... ss ecrccecsseccccseccesssecseecs 6 00 
1 copy cach, one year, of Illustrated Newspaper, 
ly ine and Budget of Fun.............- 
of hly Magazine, IN ONE WRAPPER 
9 ONE ADDRESS, one year................00-- 5 00 
Scopies of Monthly Magazine, do.............-..- 6 00 
oy * ¥ Gi scn cvedee se cecce 10 00 
2 copies of Illustrated Newspaper, do.............++++ 4 00 
AS = do..... qeseeteccece 6 00 
5 “ a 
2 copies of Tllustrirte Zeitung 
a « ‘ 


“ 


7 
i coples Budget of Fun 
Ww ” 





One extra copy to aperson sending a club of five. Two extra copies 
o the person sending a club of 10, and so on, in proportion. Every 
additional subscription only $2. 

Gilt Covers for Binding Volumes, 50 cents—prepaid by mail, 75 cents: 
Title and Index, 5 cents. 

Letters should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 





Tue rebel editors can hardly write an article or paragraph 
withoat proclaimi on chn’t be -put down, That’s be- 


st 
cause they feel and w that it can and will be. 


FRANK 








[Jury 26, 1862. 
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NEW YORK, JULY 2%, 1862 


All Communieations, Books for Review, etc., must be addressed tc 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, New York. 





o> >> gee i 
Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for FRANK LESLIP’s 
LLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also FRANK LESLIE£’8s PICTORIAL His- 
TORY OF THE \S AR OF 1861, by J. A. KniGut, 100 Fleet Street, Lon 
lon, England. Single copies always on sale. 


The Present Position of the Union Army on the 
James River. 

Tue Richmond Lzaminer, of July 7th, gives so complete 
a sketch of the present position of the Union army undei 
Gen. McClellan, that we quote part of it. If our readers 
will turn to our map in the last number of Frank LE&SLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, and rend the following, they wil! 
have an excellent idea of our great National encampment 
near Richmond : 


The enemy has taken a strong position, with one of his flanks rest- 
ing on the river about Berkeley, completely under cover of his gun- 
boats, and his extreme right reaching to Herring creek, where his posi- 
tion is defended by an almost impessuble morass, Westover Landing ir 
perhaps the very best position on James river, and the stream for miler 
up and down being broad and deep, affords both excellent sea-room an¢ 
anchorage for his gunboats and transports. On the west of Berkeley 
are innumerable impassable ravines, running from near the Charles Citys 
road on the north to James River, making a successful attack from tha 
quarter next to impossible, Within a quarter of a mile from where thes: 
ravines begin, Herring Run creek crosses the Charles City road, anc 
running in a south-eae‘erly direction, skirts on the north and east the 
plantations of Berkeley and Westover, and empties into James river a 
the extreme eastern boundary of the latter. The whole course of thi: 
creek is one impessable morass, while along its northern and eastern 
banks extend the heights of Evelinton, a — range of hills that over- 
look the Westover and Berkeley estates, and which offers an eligibk 
position for heavy guns. 

It will be seen that protected on the south by the river and his gun- 
hoats, on the west by imparsoble ravines, and on the north and east by 
Herring creek and the heights of Evelinton, the enemy’s position pre- 
sents but one pregnable poiat, the piece of level country north-west of 
Westover, from a quarter to a half a mile in width, laying between th« 
head of the ravines and the front where Herring creek crosses the 
Charles City road. But it is certain that the enemy, with his immens« 
resources of men and machinery, will in a very brief period obstruct by 
rt this only natural entrance to his stronghold, Already it is with 
ronge of his gunboats, and of his siege gune planted on the Evelintos 
hills. Another day may sce it strewn with felled timber and bristling 
with field batteries, 

In enumerating the advantages secured to the enemy by his presen‘ 
position, his superior facilities for transportation must not be emitted. 
Whilst our ammmuition and stores must be wagoned a distance of nearly 
30 miles, his steamers ard transports are running up to the very door: 
of his tent, 


All which may be very true, but why was not that spot 
chosen at the commencement of the campaign? 


The Pre-Raphael-itism of the Stage. 

Ir isa singular fact that while Art, Literature and every 
development of the human mind continually advances, the 
Dramatic Stage alone stays upon the road, and with but some 
small reforms, lives the same life it led 300 years ago. 

The first actual reform of the stage was the substitution 
of women for bearded men in feminine character, and th« 
next the introduction of scenic aids and costumes in accord- 
ance with the representation. Since this last forward ste} 
the dramatic stage, covered with mould and decay, daily 
does outrage to the better sense of its would-be admirers 
by repeating the dogmas that were dismissed with the grow- 
ing intellectuality of Greece and Rome. 

The dramatic artist of the present day laughs at the ab- 
surdity of a red-handed, blue-chinned man hurrying out ot 
the hands of the barber to rush upon the stage as the gentle 
Ophelia, or at the thought of making up Richard in a bag 
wig and rapier; but he sees nothing absurd in putting twe 
Villains upon the stage boards, one to declare tis intentior 
of concealing himself ‘* behind yon sturdy oak,” the othe: 
‘‘under the folds of this ample cioak,” the first being on 
and three-quarters of un inch in diameter, and the last: 
scant yard of cloth. There is nothing strange to his eyes i1 


‘turning out a Roman army with six crooked-legged ‘ supes’ 


tor soldiers, or a cast of the last century made up from thc 
costumes of every period since the flood. 

To come nearer home with these absurdities, we havc 
seen within the last few months upon the metropolitai 
stage the two great exponents of the present day deliver th« 
principal passages of a play, by a living author, so entirely 
opposite in mainer as to convey to the minds of their audi- 
tors different conceptions of the character they would repre 
sent. We contend there can be no such misconception. 'Th 
text may be misconstrued, but the feeling and intention o: 
the principal character never; a departure from this faci 
simply arguing that the play is unfit for the stage, or els: 
that the actor is. 

We will illustrate this better by mentioning the passag« 
in question to be that from ‘“ Richelieu,” where the great 
Cardinal starts, from almost death, in response to the King’s 
request, that he should resume the powers of his office 
Our first great actor, a man of immense physical power, in- 
stead of attempting to keep it in check, gives out all his 
forces, springing from the chair like a gymnast, treading the 
stage until the boards crack, and shouting forth his words 
with a voice that would do honor toa Western member of 
Congress. The other gentleman flies to the other extreme. 
He gives us Richelieu so far gone that. he is unable even to 
raise his head from his chair arm. He whispers forth the 
words faintly, until he makes sure of the bargain with the 
King, and then, waking suddenly, goes about the business 
of setting things right in a way that impresses the audience 
with the belief that he has been “ playing possum” all the 
time. 

In making these strictures we do not wish to deny the 
great talent of both these great actors, but only to cite them 
as examples of the absurdities of the stage. It is impossi- 
ble that any one should read or listen to the play of ‘“‘ Riche- 
lieu” without becoming certain that the Cardinal was a man 
of a nervous, delicate organization, in which the physicial 
was entirely subservient to the mental. That in the great 
excitement and agitation caused by his fall, life was trem- 
bling in the balance, only kept by his own will. He is really 
dying, and only the words of Louis save him. It is bya 
great struggle that he sustains his vital power, he does not 
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rave about the chamber of audience like a madman, nor yet 
whisper like a lovesick maiden. 

A large part of these absurdities of the stage arise from 
*he desire of the actor to become eccentric. To do the part 
lifferently from all his peers or predecessors, he will rush 
into nonsense ; he will violate common sense; he will “ tear 
a passion all to tatters,” and call it ‘‘ holding the mirror up 
‘o nature,” and then feel it an insult when the public laughs 
it his tragedy and weeps at his comedy. 

In the face, and most ceitainly in the knowledge of all 
hese facts, the actor of the day mourns over the declf{ne of 
the drama, and the perversion of public taste. He depre- 
‘ates the inclination of the people for what he terms 
“trash” in preference to the “ legitimate,” but he forgets 
chat this inclination is due to himself alone. He forgets that 
while he has failed to keep up with the common sense of the 
age, the public has become aware of the shortcoming and 
have only wandered to strange gods. If they have failed in 
substituting the real for the unreal the fault rests not with 
them, but with those who should have conserved that taste. 

The taste for the drama has not declined; the great dra- 
matist can never die in the estimation of the people; we go 
to our closets with Shakespeare, Jonson, Goldsmith, or any 
of the old playwrights with the same feeling that animated us 
i century ago. It is only those who profess to represent that 
lrama who have fallen off, and until the stage is purged of 
these false prophets it can never regain its strength. The taste 
»f the time demands life. It will allow no licence, not even 
to the poet. The stage- must be rejuvenated, we must have 
the coming man, the Millais, the Dickens or the Tennyson, 
and not he who, from his entry to his exit, strives to see in 
how far he can outrage nature and send away a dissatisfied 
audience. In short, we want a Pre-Raphaelistic stage. 








“Barbarous Orders,” and Barbarous Laws. 


Tne ‘guardians of civilization” in England are still in 
hysterics over the Butler order-about indecent women in 
New Orleans. Yet that order is in its provisions precisely 
like an ordinance enacted by the British Parliament for the 
zovernment of London, which provides that any person, 
nale or female, who, by ‘‘ abusive or insulting behavior in 
the streets, whereby a breach of the peace may be oc- 
casioned,” as also, all prostitutes who, by “solicitation,” 
»r other means, shall annoy the public, shall all be arrested 
‘‘ without warrant,” and punished in a common manner. 
[hat is precisely what Gen. Butler has ordered. The women 
of New Orleans guilty of the conduct which he reprobates, 
under the laws of London, would lay themselves open to 
precisely the punishment which he threatens, 7. e. to be 
wrested and treated as “public women plying their voca- 
tion” are arrested and treated. Had chap. 47, secé. 54, 2d 
ind 3d Victoria, for the government of London been in force 
in New Orleans, there would have been no necessity for 
Gen. Butler to issue his order; the she-creatures who, by 
their ‘‘ abusive or insulting behavior,” made themselves a 
auisance and provoked a breach of the peace, would have 
been arrested and punished in virtue of the law itself. We 
juote the law referred to, which, if Gen. Butler’s order is 
‘an outrage on civilization,” is equally ‘‘an outrage on 
civilization.” It is as follows: 


‘« Every person shall be liable to a pena'ty not more than forty shil- 
lings, who, within the limits of the Metropolitan Police District, shall, in 
uy thoroughfare or public place, commit any of the following offences: 
Every person who shall use any threatening, abusive, or insulting 
vehavior, with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a 
reach of the peace may be occasioned; every common prostitute or 
iight-walker loite: ing, or being in any thoroughfare or public place, for 
he _—— of prostitution or solicitation, to the annoyance of the in- 
bitants or passengers; and it shall be lawful for apy constable be- 
onging to the Metropolitan Police ferce to take into custody, without 
warrant, any person who shall commit any such offence within the view 
of any such constable,” 











BEAUREGARD’s BELis.—It will be remembered that some 
time ago Gen Beauregard made a call for contributi.ns of bells from 
the South, for casting into light artillery. When Gen. Butler entered 
New Orleans he found a collection of about 800, valued at not far from 
$100,000. He shipped them to Boston, where they now are. The 
juestion now is what to do with them. It has been suggested to cast a 
sig bell from them for Fanueil Hall. Why not cast them in the Statue 
ot Liberty, designed to crown the dome of the Capitol ? 





“Tr any MAN Havuts Down THAT FLAG, SHoor nm ON 
rHE Spor !”—It has been left to Gen. Butler to act in accordance with 
he spirit of the above; and also to settle a rather doubtful and oft asked 
juestion, “‘ Will any of the traitors be hung?” Gen. Butler has hanged 
he traitor who pulled down the Stars and Stripes from the Mint at New 
)rleans. 

Frank Lestim’s MONTHLY.—The July issue contains a 
la:ge number of excellent stories, and much other good reading in great 
variety. The embellishments are unusually numerous, and include 
aany illustrations of scenes and incidents connected with the war. A\l- 
ogether, it is one of the best numbers we have ever seen, and that is 
praise enough. For the average general reader we know of no work 
nore satisfactory than this, and none that gives more for the same 
money. Published by Frank Leslie, New York, at $3 a year.—Zastern 
Mail, Waterville, Me. 





Frank LeEsLiz’s MONTHLY AND GAZETTE OF FAsnIoN, 
for July, is received. It is a superb number of that very popular peri- 
odical, which Frauk Leslie spares no pains to render worthy of its pop- 
ularity and immense patronage. New features are continually being 
vided to its literary contents, which cannot fail to render it more at- 
tractive. Price $3 a year for single copies, or $2 in clubs of 10.— iash- 
ington Press, Washington, Iowa, 





THE CONTRABANDS AT HittTon Heap.—The superintendent 
appointed by the Government to direct the laber of the “ contrabands ” 
at Hilton Head, and on the adjacent islands, reports that 189 plantations 
have been put under cultivation, and that the entire number of blacks 
upon them—men, women and children—is 9,050, of whom 4,429 are ficld 
hands, The number of acres of eotton planted is 5,480; the crop is cul 
tivated with the plough and the hoe, and in all respects promises well. 
Besides the cotton, 8,315 acres of corn, potatoes and other vegetables have 
been planted for the support of the blacks and the benefit of the soldiers. 
Considering the lateness of the season when operations commenced, the 
difficulty of procuring horses, mules and implements, the confusion in- 
cident to all such improvised undertakings, and the natural bewitder- 
ment which must, in some degree, attend so sudden a change from the 
condition of a chattel to that of a freeman, every sensible man must con- 
sider the above figures a very fair showing. The work has not been 
severe, t ut adequate to all the necessities of the crops. It is represented 
that idleness has been rare, although little discipline in any form has 
been administered, 
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Tue Resets UNEASY ABOUT East TENNESSEE.—A corres- 
pendent of the Atlanta (Ga.) Confederacy, writing from Knoxville, 
urges active movements for the defence of East Tennessee. He says: 

‘‘ It cannot nor need it be disguised, that if the purpose to reach this 
section be achieved, he would have no sort of difficulty to bring to his 
standard huadreds, indeed thousands, of our people. They are now 
comparatively quiet, and are only waiting the advance of the Federal 
army, which they regard now as certain.” 





THE PRESIDENT’S EMANCIPATION Poticy.—The Washing- 
ton Star has an elaborate article on the President’s emanctpation policy. 
It says: “ The indications that come to us through the press and other 
reflexes of the popular sentiment in the Border States, show unmistak- 
ably the rapidity with which President Lincoln’s wise and beneficent 
compensated emancipation policy is gaining favor in those States.” 





De TOcQuUEVILLE ON DisrupPTION.—The philosophical De 
Tocqueville, author of ‘‘ Democracy in America,” in one of his recently 
published letters, has this allusion to the possible disruption of this 
Repvblic: 

“Such an event would inflict a great wound on the whole human race, 
for it would introduce civil war into a great continent from which it has 
been banished for nearly acentury. ‘The breaking up of the American 
Union would be a solemn moment in the history of the wor.d._ Inever 
met an American who did not feel this; and I believe that it will not be 
rashly or easily undertaken.” 

Alas! it has been undertaken. Whether rash or not, the undertaking 
is certainly not an easy one to accomplish. 





TAXATION IN ENGLAND.—A recent official statement gives 
the following statistics of taxation in England: 

“ The food and drink of the people of England paid last year £42,000- 
000 ($210,000,000) of tuxes. Of that amount £55,000,000 ($75, 0,000) 
was paid by the working classes, aud £7,000,000 ($35,000,000) by the 
higher and middle classes.” 

From this it will be scen that when England wants to raise a revenue 
she does it by imposing a tax upon the necessaries of life, the brexd and 
meat of the poor man, instead of laying it upon the luxuries and super- 
fluities of the rich, or the comforts of the more moderate class. Five- 
sixths of this enormous revenue comes from the pockets oi the men 
who live by the sweat ef their brow, and one-sixth only from the lords 
of the land, 





Frank Lestie ror Juty.—The varied character of the 
reading matter in this Magazine—its illustrations, Fashion Plates, and 
more than all, the useful and entertaining selections which are its make 
up, render it to us the most valuable work of its kind which comes to 
our table. There is no member of a family, however large, but may find 
reading congenial to the taste, and we have never discovered thus fur a 
really unprofitable or vicious article, We unhesitatingly commend it 
to our friends, who will find the July number at Smith’s Bookstore, 
price 25 cents.— The Jacksonian, Pontiac, Mich. 





Tue EnGuisH Minp.—A writer in the Boston Jranscript, 
in an appreciative article on the historian Buckle, who recently died in 
Damascus, has the following paragraph, equally truthful and’ pungent: 


“ The effete condition of much of the English mind, as compared with 
the intellectual progress of Frauce or Germany, is indeed one of the in- 
tellectual phenomeua of the age; frightened by revolutions, it clings to 
abuses, and startled at the feeblest efforts to preserve its theology irom 
contempt, persecutes its preachers and proscribes its thinkers.’ 





A LONDON correspondent’ writes: ‘It is well-known 
that Mr. Geo, Peabody has pocketed a half million of dollars the past 
year in buying up American stocks and bounds in London, and selling 
them in New York. A few months since an American, who had some 
knowledge of his operations, said to him, ‘ Why do you not buy United 
States securities ?? The reply was, *‘ Not one dollar of my money shull 
ever aid in carrying on that unholy war.’ Now, no one will pretend to 
deny Mr. Veabody’s right to dispose of his money in his own way; 
but let every American remember that in his country’s great affliction 
this man cast the same taunts in her teeth as her bitterest enemies.” 





Tus war has proved that the United States have more 
military resources, and can put into the field greater armies, than any 
nation on the earth, It has proved that the United States Government 
has no friends among the Governments of KBurope, and furthermore 
that it needs none, It has proved that the genius and mechauical skill 
of American inventors is as remarkable in war as in peace. 





Apres?—The well-known writer, Mr. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, has lately returned from a visit to ‘‘the seat of war.” Amoug 
his reflections consequent thereon is this, as to the future state of civil- 
ians and soldiers: 


“ One terrible idea occurs in reference to this matter. Even supposing 
the war should end to-morrow, and the army melt into the vast popul- 
tion within the year, what an incalculable preponderance will tl re be 
of military titles aud pretensions for at least half a century to come! 
Every country ueighborhood will have, its general or two, its three or 
iour colonels, half a dozen majors, and captains without ens, besides 
non-commissioned officers and privates, more than the recruiting offices 
ever knew of—all with their campaign stories, which will become the 
staple of fireside talk for evermore, Military merit, or rather, since 
that is not so readily estimated, military notoriety will be the measure 
of all claims to civil distinction. One bullet-headed general will 
sueceed another in the Presidential chair, and veterans. will hold the 
offices at home and abroad, «nd sit in Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures, and fill all the avenues of public life. And yet I do not speak of 
this de recatingly, since, very likely, it may substitute something more 
real and genuine instead of the mauy shams on which meu have here- 
to‘ore founded their claims to public regard; but it behoves civilians 
to consider their wretched prospects in the future, and assume the 
military button before it is too late.” 

Frank Lrsure’s PicrortaL History or tHe War is an 
admirable record of events, and the spirited engravings, consisting ot 
battle scenes on a large scale, of portraits of those whom we have heard 
about and with whose features we shuld like to be tamiliar, and of a 
great variety of places, the names of which will be read in the tuture 
history of the country, are extremely well executed and interesting.— 
Boston Daily Courier. 

“A CritTIcaAL Sirvation.”—Under this heading the Rich- 
mond Examiner admits that the recent National reverse is by no means 
decisive of the fate of Richmond, which it regards as seriously menaced 
and in a critical situation. ‘There is no doubt that if Gen. McClellan had 
taken his present position a thonth ago, as he might have done without 
difficulty, we might have been to-day in possession of Richmond, The 
reimforcements sent to him ia the swamps of the Chickahominy hardly 
ale gaps caused by disease in that pestilent locality, The Exami- 

B: . 

“Jt is sincerely to be hoped that the ability of our Generals and the 
dauntiess courage of the Southern armies will soon relieve this portion of 
our State from the pressure of the invader, In them, under Heaven, is our 
only hope. So long as the enemy holds undisputed possession of the 
lower James, sv long is the Capitol of the Confederacy menaced,” 





Tus new Croton Reservoir in Central Park is nearly 
eompleted,. It covers an aféa Of 107 acres, is about a mile and a half in 
circumference, hae au a depth of 40 feet, and will hold 1,129,880, 145 
gallons. Tt is built of britk and granite, and has cost not fur from 

2,000,000. 





At the Great Exhibition in London, as a specimen of fine 
type and printing, there is a copy of the entire New Testament printed 
upon a single sheet of paper, It was printed by Collins, of Glysegow, 
the celebrated publisher of rare books and beautiful editions of the clus- 
sics. Although so small, the type is stated to be very clcar. 


A Sorprer’s Want.—Rickards & Co., of Nassau street, 
have pat up in one package such a @lever assortment of stationery, that 
every soldicr ought to take one with him, and his friend ought to send 
one to him, since it enables him to take advantage ef every opportunity. 
it really deserves the title of multum in parvo, 





PERSONAL. 


A DAILY contemporary, speaking of Gen. Pope, says: 
“He does not travel in dress parade uniform, and persons impressed 
with the magniticence of war, and who attach importance to i dividu«ls 
in proportion to the pomp surrounding them, would have been far from 
detecting a Major-General whose name is f.miliar in our mouths as 
household words, in the quiet, affable, medium-sized gentleman, attired 
in a suit of plain black, surmounted with a new stovepipe hat, who ap- 
peared upon the streets of Washington on Tuesday.” 


It is always pleasant to chronicle an oasis in the grim 
desert of war. There was one of these at Camp Reno, Roanoke Island, 
lately. It ws the presentation of a Signal Flag, the gift of Judge 
Whiting, of New York, to Company K of Hawkins’s Zouaves, coin- 
manded by his son, Capt. J. R. Whiting. At the battle of Camden, 
Capt. Whiting, who commanded the battery of the regiment, found so 
much difficulty in making his orders heard, that he determined on hay- 
ing a small rallying flag made, which his father has just presented to the 
regiment. It was cordially received, and was made the occasion of a 
very general outburst of Union sentiment. 


THE PrINcEss ALICE, second daughter of Queen Victoria, 
was married on the ist of July to Prince Louis of Hesse. 


LizuT. WORDEN, of the Monitor, had a most enthusiastic 
reception at Gr: nd Rapids, on Wednesday evening, July 2. The exer- 
cises were at Luce’s Hall, which was taste ully decorated. Lieut. 
Worden was introduced to ihe immense company by P. R, L. Pierce, 
Esq., and responded briefly to a congratulatory address. The most 
interesting incident is thus described by the Zagle: “ The feature of the 
evening, and the best copceived and ftiuest executed scene of the kind 
that we ever witnessed, was next presented by 30 young ladi«s and 
little girls, all of whom wer+ very finely attiredi: pure white, and orna- 
mented with festoons and wreaths o1 flowers, tustefully arranged on 
their dresses and h.ads, Tue bevy of beauty and loveliness, all un- 
+ xpected tu the majority present, came upon tue stage, the parties coim- 
posing it each having i+ her hand a bouquet or wreath, or both, of sweet 
flowers, and slowly encircling the Lieutenant, who had been seated near 
the centre of the piatiorm. The ladies then moved iu single file slowly 
around the hero, siuging some beautiiul lines prepared for the occasion, 
a welcome to ‘he brave, a requiem for the dead, and a .rayer for the 
future of the patriot hero, casting at his feet, as they passed him in 
front, bouquets, wieaths and garlands of lovely flowers, until he was half 
buried beneath the sweet tokens of love,” 


‘* Tr seems,” writes a Huntsville, Ala., correspondent of 
the Nashville Union, “ that the gallant soldiers about the city are find- 
ing crevices im the stony hearts of Alabam.’s fair daughters, notwith- 
standing the contemptuous manner in which they were at first treated, 
T was shown this evening a very next residence, formeriy occupied by a 
disconsotate young widow, who found much trouble in the management 
of a handsome little estate and some 25 of ‘G d’s images carved in 
ebony.’ A handsome yourg fellow from the 3d Ohio regiment was 
placed at the widow’s door to afford her protection, She tound him so 
tuithful and manly in the performance of his duty that she concluded to 
interest him permanently in the estate. Accordingly, a minister was 
sent ior, and a few select friends, the lady’s intimates and the soldier’s 
messmates, were present to see the ‘ twain made one flesh,” 


Pror. LowE reached his home in Philadelphia on the 7th 
July. Heis laboring under a severe attack of fever, caught while in 
the marshes, near Richmond. A few days will, however, be sufficient 
to enable him to te out again, His balloons are all safe, nuthing being 
lost except two of his gas generators, which were lost near Meciuanics- 
ville, a8 they were too cumbersome to remove in the retreat. ‘The 
bulivoi.6 are in the hands of persons competent to manage them for the 
present, When the fighting commenced upon Thursday and Friday, 
the observations made were of immense value to Gen, McClellan, show- 
ing where the advaucing columus were coming upon us. No observa- 
tions were made after Saturday, owing to the moving of the army to 
the James river. 


” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


OrtmENTAL HAREMS AND SceNERY. Translated from the 
F ench of the Princess Relgiojoso. New York: Carleton, 413 Broad- 
way. 


This is another of the new books appearing just in time to accompany 
us to watering places and suburban retreats, and many pleasant hours 
will it insure, cither in the social circle for reading aloud, or in the soli 
tary stroll or luxurious lounge of midsummer holidays. The style is 
clear and unaffected,tthe observations accurate, and incidents full of 
interest, The fo ng description of the harem, for instance, will go 
far towards remode our ideas and dispelling our illusions: 


“ We are familiar with descriptions of it in the ‘ Ara ian Nights’ and 
other oriental tales; we have been told that it is the abode of love and 
beauty; we have authority for believing that the written descriptions, 
though exaggerated and embellished, are yet based on reality, and that 
it is in these mysterious retreats one is to find collected together all the 
wonders of luxury, art, m gnificence and pleasure. Whit a mistaken 
idea! Imagine blackened and cracked walls, wooden cei.ings split in 
various places, covered with dust and cobwebs, torn and greasy sofas, 
ragged curtains, and everywhere traces of oiland candles. When I first 
entered one of these delightful bowers, it almost sickened me. The 
mistresses of the place, however, did not perceive it. Their persons 
are harmwnions with all this. Mirrors being searce in the country, the 
women pe on clothes and tinsel hap-hazard, producing a bizarre effect, 
of which they have no conception. Common printed cotton handker- 
chiefs are wound around the head, and fastened with diamond and 
jewel-headed pius, while nothing can be more slovenly than their hair, 
the very great ladies who had lived at the capital alone possessing 
ce mbs. As to the paint, which they apply immoderately, both in color 
und quantity, ite distribution can only be regulated by mutual consulta- 
tion, and rg ull the women living uader one roof are so many rivals 
they. willingly encourage the most grotesqne iHumination of their re- 
spective faces. They apply vermilion to the lips red to he cheeks 
nose, forehead and chin, white wherever a vacant spot occurs, and blue 
around the yes ond under the nose, What is yet more strange is their 
manner of constructing eyebrows. They have doubtless been told that 
to be beautiful, the eye should form a great arch, and irom this they 
conclude that the arch must be the more beautiful according to the width 
of its span, never inquiring if the place assigned to it ind not been 
irrevocably fixed by nature, Believivg.this, they allot all the space 
, between the two temples to the eyebrows, und puint thercon two im- 
menge bows, the root of the nose and the temples on either side serving 
as piers for their support. Some eccentric young beauties, who prefer 
straight lines to *¢rooked ones, trace one-single ray direct across the 
brow—but these instances are rare. 

“The term harem denotes a complex and many-sided object. There 
is the harem of the peor man, that of the middle classes, and that of 
the rich and powerful; there is the harem of the provinces, of the 
capital, of the country, and of the city; there is the harem of the young 
man and that of the old; of the pious Mussulman, regretting the aneievt 
regime ; and that of the free thinking, sceptical Mussulman, affecting 
retorms and weariug the modern frock coat, Yach of these harems hae 
its own munners, customs, peculiar character und degree of importance. 
‘The least strikiug, the one that approaches the neurest to a Christian 
home, is the harem of the poor inhabitant of the country. Forced to 
labor in the fi ‘lds and in the kitchen, to lead flocks to pasture, and to go 
from village to village in order to find a market for produce, the peasant’s 
wife is not a prisoner within the walls of the harem; and even though 
(which does not often happen) the conjugal dwelling has two apartments 
whereof one is conventionally set apart for women, men are not rigor 
ously excluded from it. It is rare that the peasant has two wives, 
which happens only in extraordinary circumstances, for example: 
when some hired man, domestic, or other inferior, marries his imaster’+ 
widow—an event Which only takes place when the woman is too far 
advanced in years to aspire to a more brilliant match. Thanks to this 
marriage, the inferior finds himself a little richer than before, aud after 
a few years of conjugal fidelity, and perceiving that time has travellec 
faster for his wife than for himseif, he takes advantage of his good 
fortune to procure another wife and a companion more agreeable to the 
taste. I searcely know other polygamic peasants than those who, in 
early life, have thus allied themselves to old women of property.” 


These extracts will serve as a fair specimen of the entertainment pre 
pared for the reader; and we my safely assure hii that it has been long 
since so churming a book of Eastern travel has emanated from the 
press. 


THe MORGESONS: anovel. By Ex.tzapeTuStopparp. New 
York: Carleton. 


A singular book, indicat've of talent in the authoress, reminding us 
ocecsionally of the weird and curious geninve of Currer Bell. The aim 
and moral of the story is not very clear. ‘There is a dim recognition of 
retributive Providence, mixed with magnetism, counterparts, tempera 
ment, and an unwholesome morbid life, of which we trust there are few 
instanees to be found in these modern days. The style is ; eculiar, full 
of obscure hints not elaborated. The book will be read for the interest 
of the story, the scene of which is laid in a retired village upon the 
Atlantic shore. 





A CorrecTion.—It appears that the plan of Tybee Island, 
erroncously ascribed by us to Lieut. Haas, was photographed by that 
officer from a sketch made by Mr. Richard Schofield, of Co. K., 47th 
regiment, N. Y. V.,.who has proved himself to be a moet accomplished 
draughtsman, It was made by order of Gen, Gilmore, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


Laura KEENr’s THEATRE.—During the past week Miss 
Maggie Mitchell has in several characters with much success, 
Some of the pieces selected were to our mind peculiarly unsuited to her 
style, lit rally off no scope for the exhibition of that brilliant 
eccentricity which is the charm of Miss Mitchell’s acting. The “Young 
‘rince” is tame and genres, following closely after the omen 
marked character of “ Fanchon; or, the Ciicket,” and is not a part that 
we should care to see included in Miss Mitchell's repertoire. The 
shrewd, fun-loving Irish girl, was more congenial to her nature, and 
she entered into it with more earnestness and abandon, and kept her 
audience in the best possible humor. 

We understand that several eminent literary men are at work upon 
new pieces for Miss Mitchell. One ha- completed his work, it is said, 
and his MS. is in the hands of the fair comedienne, and is accepted, to 
be produced very shortly. The originality of Miss Mitchell has +truck 
all our authors with a mania for Drama writing, and we may expect 
somethin as the result, for the writers see that the eccentric 
genius 0} 88 Mitchell has opened up anew path for their imagina- 
tion, and that in her individuality they cannot fail to find an interpreter 
of any marked ¢! they may create. We shall be able, probably, 
to announce the name of the new drama in our next. 

A number of our most prominent citizens have tendered a compli- 
mentary benefit to Miss Maggie Mitchell. We cordially concur in the 
action, for the talented young actress richly deserves the compliment, 
Let it be a substantial one; let each signer of the “ card” work earnestly 
in the cause, and crowd the theatre m the parquette to the gallery. 
The benefit is fixed for Friday night, the 18th inst., so there ia no time 
to lose. Gentlemen admirers, press all your friends, and make them 
press their friends into Maggie Mitchell’s service on Friday night, with 
orders to report themselves at Laura Keene’s Theatre, 


Nrxon’s CREMORNE GARDENS.—The summer season hay- 
ing fairly set in, the full tide of a. legitimate success is now movin 
towards Cremorne Gardens. Our citizens recognise the necessity o 
some out-of-doors place of amusement, where they can enjoy at once the 
cool evening breeze, delicious musie and the luxury of cooling refresh- 
ments. One can sit beneath the trecs, and v hile sipping our sherbet or 
flirting with our ice cream in a state of pleasant dreamy languor, listen 
to the exquisite warbling of the most charming of singers, Carl 
Patti, and the finest of promenade orchestras, led by Thomas Baker, 
By the aid of a litt.e physian! exertion we may tear ourselves away from 
the Garden and see a splendid ballet, in which the brilliant Soto dances 
in the Palace of Music, or cross over to the wide-spreading Marquee and 
witness the daring teats of horsemanship by Madame Tournaire, to sa 
nothing of the extraordinary acts of her assistants in the circle. All 
these first-class enjoyable amusements, centred in one establishment, 
can be witnessed for the amall sum of 25 cents—a fee within the reach 
ofall. The thorough excellence of everything within its bounds has 
established the favor and popularity of Cremorne Gardeus in the brief 
space of a few weeks, and achieved a success which has scareely been 
paralleled in our city. 

The proprietor has yielded to the wishes of the general public, and 
from this time ferth Cremorne Gardens will be opened on Sunday even- 
ings from 6 o’clock until 10. It is the quietest and coolest resort in the 
the city, and will attract thousands of our citizens to its shades, We 
have no need to recommend our city friends to visit Cremorne Gardens, 
but our country readers should devote an afternoon to the exploration 
of ite many attractions. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—Like every other theatrical estab- 
lishmeut, Wallack’s suffers somewhat in attendance from the heat of the 
weather; still, that oppressive fact taken into consideration, the 
Florences are doing well. 

The pleasantest remembrances of the past week are of Mrs. Florence’s 
protean characters, in which peculiarity she has few equals. Florence’s 
“Ragged Pat,” a rich, racy and sp'‘rited bit of acting, and the very 
charming comedietta of “ Orange Blossoms,” which wilt bear yo 
over and over again. It is quick, pointed and witty, and its dialogue 
and its plot is amusing and well man It was most capitally ac 
by Florence, Barrett, Davidge and Mrs, Skerrett, Miss lone Burke 
and Mrs. Myron. Mr, Florence took his first benefit on Tuesday even- 
ing last, and the excellent bill presented on the occas.on attracted a 
large number of his friends and admirers. 

, 4 pew burlesque is in active rehearsal and will be produced in a 
‘ew days, 


WINTER GaRDEN.—The reign of magic is over, Professor 
Anderson having brought his season toaclose. His season of manage- 
ment was brief, but it was distinguished by a spirit of liberal enterprise 
which deserved a better success. . 

Mr. Fleming succeeds Mr. Anderson, and has got together a strong 
com —. Miss Julia Daly, the brilliant and piquant actress, is to be 
the le ng card, assisted by Mrs. Robertson, pretty Fanny Brown, our 
favorite A. H venport, and many other well-known popu ariiies, 
Theanine pieces selvcted are “Our Female American Cousin” and 
and the “‘ Head of the Family,” both capital pieces. A new and witty 
burlesque called “ King Cotton” will follow in succession. It was 
recently produced in Philadelyhia, and made a decided hit, Two artists 
new to New York will be beoagnt forward by Mr. Fleming, Mr, 
A’ Beckett, of Philadelphia, and Miss Isabella Freewan, of Boston, of 
whom report apes most highly. With such a force and with so much 
novelty, we think that Mr, Fleming has a good chance af success. 

We are glad to hear that it is proposed to give Professor Anderson a 
complimentary benefit next week, on a grand ecule. We trust that his 
numerous friends will comé forward freely on the occasion, and make it 
a real and substantial benefit to him. 


Nisio’s Garpen. — The production of Edward Loder’s 

beautiful opera, “ The Night Dancers,” proved, as we expected it would 
t was most inhumanly treate: in every respect. May 

of the most admirable pieces were left out, ana the original instrumen- 
tation of the author wap omit.ed, and the omission su_p ied in the most 
wre ched style by Dr. Cunuington, of Philadelphia. /t was a shwmeless 
and gr celess burlesque upon the original from the first bar to the last. 
Those woo were present must not believ : that they heard Loder’s “ Night 
Dancers ;” it was a wre.ched unmusical hash, an insult to the intelligence 
o the audienee, and .» ow @ upon tle reputation of t_e composer. We 
protest agains: such merciless mutilation—we protest « ainst it in the 
name of the composer, wi.o is irretrievably injured thereby—ond in the 
name of common sense and common justice. We do not want opera 
compan ‘es composed of one singer only, nor do we want operas with 
the soul left out and the fair bedy stripped to a skeleton, badly wut 
together at that, We hope we shall never have any more such , itiful 
exhibitions. 

But whi c we de*laim against the whole system of Miss Ri hinges 
operas—heaven save the mark !—we do not purpose to be unjus to ths 
merits of the lady, She has a fine voice,,and although hcr method is 
exceedingly ry~ / and her efforts are very unequal, she sings in most 
instances with b beg yer Some of her selections could hardly 
be better rendered, She is deticient in passion and a 
one of her voice gives her currency with the public, and sustains 
her in her position, 
be remedied if she were supported by good voca ar Is's, but she is like 
a bird singing alone in a wilderness, mecting with no response, and 
passionless fur want of ng thy. She acts a melancholy music 1 
monologue, which is as little interesting to th public as to herself. We 
do not bel eve that her talent is half developed, and we are satisfied 
that it must for ever remain latent while she clings to that half-horse, 
half-alligator style of opera-melodrama. 


Barnum’s Musrum. —With true artistic tact, Barnum 
treats his visitors this week to the strangest contrasts he could well 
procure, Asaset-off to the American Lambert ana the Connecticut 
Fat Girl, he gives us the little Holman Children, iu thcir charming operatic 
entertainment, in addition to Commodvre Nutt, 1 hese Holman Children 
we artiste in their way; their acting is well worth s-eciug, and their 
singing well worth hearing. They bave been well educated, and their 
paemenes reflects credit u t.elr instructors. Commodore Nutt, 

y the way, l-aves us after this week. He is going to his native place, 
to rest after his jucessant labors at the. Mureum, and to invigornte his 
strength, preparatory to taking an extended tour through the States. 
He will be a great ¢ard everywhere. Commodore Hutt will be absent 
some months, 6o ~ saone Sap Reve wee a seen : m™ Fagg y\ =n 
the present opportunity. rpeuts, the Happy Family, the Alvivos 
and the hundreds of thousands of curiositics. which Pinbellish the 
Museum are always on exhibition, and the Aquaria are in s lend d 
condition. These beautiful little water worlds ure interestiog beyond 
expression. We have spent many hours in watching the habits of their 
living denizens, and always left with regret. Phey, alone, amply 
repay the visitor for any trouble and expense he may have incurred. 
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ANECDOTE OF JACKSON.—The following anecdote of the 
rebel Gen. Jackson, said to have been killed in the late battles before 
Richmond, is from a Philadelphia paper : 

‘** The surgeon of one of the Indiana ments and two of his brother 
officers were captured by a party of Ashby’s cavalry and taken before 
Jackson. Imwediately on ng their names he said, ‘ It was you, 
gentlemen, who lately saved the property of Fy dear friend of mine in 
the valley from the of your own men. I thank you. Have you 
any means of tran to your regiment ?’ 

“+ We have not, .? 

‘He then gave them horses, an escort and $100, and courteously dis- 
missed them on their parole. This is authentic. I have it from one of 
the captured officers, whose names I am not at libe. ty to mention.” 


An editor in the village of Mitchell, C. W., says: “One 
little ‘ en patch’ of ours was very prolific last season. The snails 
eat up cucumbers ; the chickens cat up the snails, the neighbors 
eats eat up the chickens; and now, if we can only get hold of something 
that will edt up the cats, we'll try it again.” 


8, but the’ 
is probable that the last-named deficiencies might: 
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‘THR WAL IN THE PENINSULA—THE W!PK OF BATILES-- CHECKING THE ENEMY—UNION TROOPS TEARING UP THE WHITE OAK SWAM? BRIDGE, XONDAY, JUNE 80.—FROM A SKETOI BY OU SPFCIAI 
gCHELL.-—SEE PAGE 278, 


EXPLOSION OF A BOX 
OF CARTRIDGES 
AT NEWBERNE. 


An officer has sent 
us a very graphic 
sketch of the explosion 
of a box containing 
3,000 musket sart- 
ridges which had been 
stored away in a tent 
in Fort Totten, New- 
berne, N. C., the head- 
quarters of the 3d New 
York Artillery, Col. 
James H. Ledlie. We 
engrave it principally 
as a warning to all who 
have the charge of 
these dangerous arti- 
cles. Our correspon- 
dent says: “There is 
a great. carelessness in 
the handling of muni- 
tions of war, of which 
‘ve have just had a 
proof in our camp. 
Thinking to blow the 
flies from the tent, by 
flashing powder — a 
common practice, I am 
sorry to say—a spark 
caught a box of 3,000 
musket cartridges, 
thereby causing a tre- 
mendous explosion, 
which wounded four 
men, two dangerously ; 
Lieut. Mowers and 


AN 


ARIIST, J. H. 
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IDENT OF WAR~-EXPLOSION OF 3,006 MUSKET CARTRIDGES IN A-‘TENT AT FORTYTOT EN, NEWBERNE, N. C., THE WEADQUARTERS OF The 
" 3D NEW YORK ARTILLERY, COL. JAMES H. LEDLAL.—FROM AgSKETCH BY ANZOFFICER, [%55,... .~ <1» 


George Sherwood, seri- 
ously; Charles Bush 
and I. Quick, slightly— 
blow‘ng the tent to 
atoms, and stripping 
almost the entire cloth- 
ing from one of them. 
Hopes are entertained 
of their recovery.” 


VICKSBURG, MISS. 


AN officer connected 
with the expedition has 
sent us a sketch of the 
landing of the Union 
troops cepeste Vicksburg, 
a city which the veracious 
Government telegraph last 
week announced was ours, 
and which we, in duty 
bound as good citizens, 
received as truth. It ap- 
pears, however, that this 
intelligence, like that sent 
to Gen. Burnside of the 
capture of Richmond, 
was premature. Let us 
hope they are the coming 
events casting their 
shadows before. 

Vicksburg is situated 
on the eastern bank of 
the Mississippi, and on a 
high elevation, which, not 
being of a bluffy or abrupt 
ascent, but gradual and 
sloping, leaves the city 
thus elevated some dis- 
tance from the river. This 
slope has been graduated 
and macadamized into a 


a 
THE WAR ON IHE MISSISSIPPI~NATIONAL TROOPS UNDER GEN. WILLIAMS LANDING ON THE SHORE OPPOSITE VICKSBURG, FROM THE U. 8. STE MERS.~FROM A SEETOH BY AN OFFICER IN THE 
EXPEDITION. 
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fine wharf immediately in front of the city; but above and 
below the wharf the ascent becomes rougher, until the ridges or 
bluffs strike the river and rise abruptly from the edge of the water. 
The bluffs immediately above the city are called Walnut Hills, and 
those below the city and between it and the Big Bayou are famil- 
i +4 known as Terrill’s Bluffs. About 10 miles by river south from 
Vicksburg is a little town called Warrenton, lying also some dis- 
tance, perhaps a mile, from the Mississippi. B tevon is a stream 
of considerable dimensions, which enters the Mississippi about three 
miles above Warrenton and seven from Vicksburg. The main 
stream of the Big Bayou runs nearly due west for seven or eight 
mi'es, but there is another branch of it which rises to the rear of 
Vicksburg, and runs five miles almost parallel with the Mississippi, 
at about the distance of three miles, until it flows into the bayou 
two miles and a h«lf from the river. From Vicksburg to Warrenton 
there is a road which follows the course of the river, and which is 
on the summit of the bluffs which rise below the city. It crosses 
Big Bayou near the mouth of the branch described as rising near 
Vicksburg. ‘Two miles and a half below the city, and between the 
road and the river, is the racecourse; and three miles from there, 
down the river, is the residence of a Mr. Terrill, whose plantation, 
of immense proportions, fronts on the river for miles—in fact, from 
near Vicksburg to Big Bayou. These are the distinguished points 
of the position. The summits of the bluffs below the city are level 
and thickly covered with forests and undergrowth. The country is 
exceeding'y fertile and productive. The bluffs are in all probability 
not less than 100 feet above the river. Walnut Hills, above the city, 
are of the same character as Terrill’s Bluffs, and admirable for de- 
fence against gunboat approach. It has been proved, and it.is gen- 
erally known, that the gunboats can seldom act effectively against 
batteries on a bluff, as the former are so built that the desired eleva- 
tions are not to be obtained, while the bluff batteries have an advan- 
tage in the fact thet weak parts of the gunboats are exposed. 

ur Artist says; ‘‘ My sketch shows the landing of the troops under 
Gen. Williams on the plantation of Mr. Briggs, about eight miles 
below the point where the river turns opposite Vicksburg. The 
pickets extend from this spot a distance + nine miles, until they 
reach a plantation down the river, said to have been owned by the 
late rebel Gen. Johnstone. The sketch itself was taken from the 
deck of the Iroquois. On the right is Com. Porter’s bomb fleet, about 
a mile and a half from the town; the rebels have their lower battcry 
masked by the trees, just over the bomb vessels, but as they cannot 
fire down upon them, our vessels are perfectly safe. Porter’s fleet 
consists of 15 bomb vessels, ranged along as I have sketched them.” 

The last news is that Com. Farragut and Davis are bombarding 
the place, and that Gen. Butler has employed some 10,000 contra- 
bands to cut across a tongue of land about six miles to the west of 
Vicksburg, so as to divert the channel of the Mississippi from flowing 
past Vicksburg. ‘The result will be to throw that rebellious city into 
the background, and punish it for its rebellious behavior. Vicksburg 
is the home of Mr. Jefferson Davis. His brother has also a large 
plantation near the city. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican, writing from on 
board the Hartford on the 2d, says« 

“In the city numbers of houses have been knocked half into 
ruins by shot and shell, yet no expectation of surrender is enter- 
tained. Gen, Grant, with a land force, was to have marched for th: 
rear of Vicksburg several days ago, and until he arrives nothing of 
importence can be done. Meanwhile, the river is gay with the flags 
of our immense naval force here combined. The ocean vessels, 
with their tiers of guns ‘and tall masts, are mingled with the more 
humble but destructive Mississippi gunboats. Com. Porter’s mortar 
vessels look much like moving forests upon water, their bows hidden 
in foliage taken from trees.” 








THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PENINSULA. 


WE continue our sketches illustrating the recent events 
before Richmond. The last number of Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated 
Newspaper contained a complete synopsis of that series of gigantic 
struggles, which, commencing at Mechanicsville on Thursday, th: 
26:h June, continued till Tuesday, the 1st of July, when, at Turkey 
Bend, the rebel Generals having gathered all the fresh troops they 
could muster, resolved to make one last desperate effort to rout the 
Union army. For this purpose they hurled their masses of whiskey- 
maddened brutes in solid columns against our batteries, to be re- 
pulsed over and over again with fearful slaughter. The Richmond 
Lxraminer, of Friday, 4th July, gives the following account of this 
last battl>, which is ulmost Homeric for the simplicity of its action : 

“ Early on Tuesday morning the enemy continued his retreat in 
a southeasterly direction, toward his gunboats on James river. At 
eight A.M. Magruder recommenced the pursuit, advancing cautiously 
but steadily, aud shelling the forests and swamps in front as he pro- 

essed, But between four and five o’clock our troops reached a 

e open field,.a mile long and three-quarters in width, on the farm 
of Dr. Curter. ‘The enemy were discovered strongly entrenched iu a 
dense forest on the other side of this field. Their artiliery, of about 
50 pieces, could be plainly seen bristling on their freshly-constructed 
earthworks. Atten minutes before five o’clock p.m. Gen, Magruder 
ordered his men to charge across the field and drive the enemy from 
their p sition. Gallantiy they sprang to the encounter, rushing into 
the field at a fullrun., Instantly from the line of the enemy’s breast- 
works a murderous storm.of grape and canister was hurled into their 
ranks, with the most terrible effect. Officers and men went down by 
hundreds, But yet, undaunted and unwavering, our line dashed on 
until two-thirds of the distance across the field was accomplished. 
Here the carnage from the withering fire of the enemy’s combined 
artillery and musketry was dreadful, Our line wavered a moment 
and fell back to the cover of the woods. Twice the effort to 
earry tlie position was renewed, but cach time with the same results. 
Night at length residered a further attempt injudicious, and the fight, 
until tin o’clock, was kept wp by the artillery of both sides, To add 
to the herrors, the eneémy’s gunboats, from their position at Curl’s 
Neck, two and a half niiles distant, poured on the fied continued 
broadsides from:their immense rifle guns. Though it is questionable, 
as we have suggested, whether any serious loss was inflicted on us 
by the gunboats, the: horrors ofthe fight were aggravated by the 
monster shells, which tore shrieking through’ the forests, and ex- 
ploded with,.a concussion .which seemed to shake the solid earth 
tself. It must not be inferred from the above account that the 
slaughter was all upon our side. We have the best reason to know 
that the well-directed fire of our cannon and musketry, both before 
and subsequent to our efforts to storm the enemy’s position, fell with 
fatal effec: upon his heavily massed forces. 

* at ten o’clock, p.m, the last gun was fired from our side. Each 
side held the position occupied when the fight Began, and during the 
remainder of the night each was busily engaged removing their 
wounded.” 

And in another part it makes this admission : 

“* The battle of ‘Tuesday has been made memorable by its melan- 
choly moaument of carnage, which occurred in a portion of Gen. 
Magruder’s corps, which had been ordered, in very inadequate force, 
to charge one of the strongest of the enemy’s batteries. There are 
various explanations of this affair. The fire upon the few regiments 
who were ordered to take the enemy’s battery, which was supported 
by two heavy brigades, and which swept the thin line of our Sevoted 
men, who had to approach it across a stretch of open ground, is said 
to have been an appalling sight.” 

Charge of the Locomotive on the Rebels. 

The last act before leaving Savage’s Station was a most remark- 
able one, und has been most faithfully sketched by our Artist, Mr. 
Schell. Perceiving the impossibility of saving all the ammunition 
and stores, Gen. Williams gave orders to Lieut. Harry Powers to 
destroy ‘everything that could not be removed. The Lieutenant, 
according'y, loaded 16 railroad cars with all the shells, turpedoes, 
ammunition and other stores, and headed them towards the Chicka. 
hominy bridge, where the rebels were scattered all along the line. 
Everything being got ready—steam up—the engineer set them off at 
full speed towards the enemy. ‘he sight was at once grand and 
novel, the powder, shells, etc., exploding, as the apparently infu- 
riated train of monsters rushed along. As the bridge hed been burnt 
when the unconscious mass of raving machinery arrived there, the 
whole train apn pes itself into the river with a fearful crash, Our 
Artist says he never saw such a terrific instance of reasonless brute 
force dashing itself to pieces. It reminded him of the pigs of the 
Girgenses, plunging over the steeps into the sea. 

Checking the Enemy—Tearing up the White Oak 
Bridge. 


Throughout the night the enemy followed hard upon our retreating 


ge. 
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troops, towards White Oak Swamp, which the wearied divisions of 
Heintzelman, Sumner and Franklin entered with their baggaye, ar- 
tillery, etc., by daybreak Monday, June 30. Having got everything 
over the bridge, orders were given at 5 o’clock in the morning to tear 
it up, and thus for some brief time check the oe of the enemy. 
This was done with a dispatch and skill which in a very short time 
left the bridge of the White Oak Swamp a thing of the past. The 
depth of water at this point is from four to six feet, although at some 
times during the last two months it has been as deep as 15, owing to 
the heavy rains. 





ee 
THE WHITE HOUSE ABANDONED BY THE UNION 


TROOPS. 


Our present number contains two iuteresting and con- 
trasting pictures, one of the White House, on the Pamunky river, 
the Commissarat depot of the Union army, until Gen. McClellan 
transferred his base of supply to Harrison’s Landing, on the James 
river, a sketch of which we also publish. The former is by our 
Special Artist, Mr. Wm. Waud, and the latter b another of our 
Special Artists, Mr. J. H. Schell. Having already illustrated and 
described the White House in our previous papers, we have now 
merely to add that the rebel raid of Stewart’s cavalry, by approach- 
ing as near as Garlick’s Landing and Tunstall’s Station, had struck 
the occupants of the White House Landing with a deep sense of 
insecurity; and, consequently, when they received orders on Wed- 
nesday, the 25th June, to prepare for the hasty removal of all the 
Government stores, they set to work with great activity, and by 
Thursday, the day the battle of Mechanicsville was fought, the 
greater portion of all the heavy stores was embarked on board the 
numerous transports lying intheriver. The sick and wounded were 
also embarked, and every precaution was taken to avoid any attack 
from the enemy. For this purpose the gunboats were anchured ata 
convenient spot, and the trees in front ot the White House cut down, 
so as not to interfere with their fire, should it be necessary to bring 
up our flotilla to repel an attack from the enemy. Unfortunstely, 
through some accident, the mansion itse!f took fire, and the house 
of Washington’s wife was soon destroyed. This, however, is not 
the time to indulge in a vapid sentiment for the dead; t e destinies 
of the living are at stuke, and demand our most earnest efforts. 

The special correspondent of the New York Times, in his letter 
describing the hegira frum the Pamunky, says: 


“ As we approached West Point the scene was grind. The cnormous 
accumulation of vessels was enough to give one the idea of approaching 
she port of New York or Liverpool. As we commenced to glide between 
the green and picturesque banks of the Pamunky, there were abundant 
proofs to satisfy the most incredulous that something important «nd 
ominous was transpiring bizher uP the river, fornumberless schooners, 
barges and craft of every description were seen coming down the river 
with tugboats. At half past four o’clock one of the passengers on deck 
drew attention to a cloud of smoke in the horizon, 

“* We were not long kept in suspense, for a vessel shortly afterward 
came rushing past us down the river, the peopl on her gesticulatin 
frantically, Solating toward the fire, and shouting, ‘Go back! go buck 
This was immediately followed by a Sanitary Commission steamer, 
whose captain roared out as he shot past us. ‘ White House on fire!’ 
At six o’clock two distinct renorts in that direction was heard, ‘The 
river was now crowded with (@acending craft of all sizes and shapes 
laden with provisions and stor s—barges lashed together and crowdec 
with jibbering contrabanvs, looking like flies upon a pluimcake, and all 
of them repeating the admonition, ‘Go back! go back!’ 

“The White House is now a thing of the past. Not only was the 
dwelling so called destroyed, but everything else in that locality—tents, 
stores, clothing, ammunition, sheds, all—execept two old wooden sheds 
used as stables, It appears that the work of destruction commenced at 
half past three o’clock to-day, Five of Gen, Stoneman’s scouts told 
him at the White House, at one o’elock, that the rebels had got down to 
to Tunstall’s Station, some six or seven miles off. Up to three o’clock 
the telegraph was in good or‘er, but at that time stopped, and the 
operators and apparatus are said to be on board the Canonicus.”’ 





Our sketch conveys an admirable idea of the large scale of the 
evacuation. Despite all our precautions and Gen. McClellan’s 
strategy, a very large quantity of ammunition fell into the hands of 
the rebels. Thus passed away in purifying fire the honeymoon home 
of Washington, but not till it had suffered the desecration of having 
been the dwelling-place of his wife’s traitorous descendant, Col. 
Lee. Would that he had himself perished in the avenging flames! 


GEN. EDWIN V. SUMNER. 


GEN. Epwin V. SUMNER was born in Boston, Mass, in 
1801, and entered the army as Second Lieutenant of Infintry, March 
3, 1819. He was made First Lieutenant, July, 1823, and Assistant 
Commissioner of Subsistence, June, 1827. In March, 1833, he was 
appointed Captiin of Dragoons, and Mvjor in 1846. In April, 1847, 
he was brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at Cerro Gordo, in which campaign he made that f:mous 
charge at the bridge near Vera Cruz. For this and other equal y 
meritorious acts he was brevetted Colonel. Before the Mexican war 
he had been principally engaged in the extreme Western frontier, 
and had acquired such knowledge of Indian manners that he was 
chosen by the Government to settle our differences with the Chey- 
enne Indians, which he did in a very effectual manner. In 1851 he 
was made Military Governor of New Mexico, a position he r. tained 
until 1853, during part of which time, owing to the retirement of 
Gov. Calhoun, he combined the civil and military powers, wit great 
tact and firmness. In 1855 and 1856 he commanded in Kansas, 
when he incurred the anger of Jefferson Davis, then Minister of 
War. In 1858 he was appointed Commander of the Dep utment of 
the West, a position he retained till 1861, when he was sent to Culi- 
fornia, to relieve Gen. Albert Sydney Johnstone. Here he displayed 
so much prudence and vigor that he materially contributed to the 
quiet of the Golden State, and defeated the machinations ef his 
traitorous predecessor. Recalled tothe East he was placed in active 
command, and appointed to command one of the corps d’armee. He 
is now with the army before Richmond, and has distinguished him- 
self in the late weck of wonders, when the same National one | 
fought six battles, day by day, opposed to fresh troops Who, mad- 
dened by whiskey, dashed upon our wearied ranks which, with their 
face to their foe, carried out the most murderous strategic movement 
recorded in history. . 


BRIG.-GEN. GEO. F. SHEPLEY, 


Military Commandant of New Orleans, 





Was born in the year 1820, at Saco, Maine. He received 
his education at Dartmouth, N. H., first studied law at Cambridge, 
and then in the office of Judge Howard, Portland. With his high 
social position, natural abilities and cultured mind, it is not sur- 
prising that he rose rapidly in his profession, and received, perhaps 
younger than any other person in the country, the responsivle ap- 
peement of United States District Attorney, tendered him by Mr. 

olk, which office Gen. Shepley held to the dase of Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration. He was the Democratic candidate f:r United 
States Senator at the time Mr, Fessenden was elected, and was a 
delegate at large to the Charleston’ Convention. So highly has 
Gen. Shepley always been esteemed by his personal and political 
friends, thet every office in his native State has been at one time or 
another offered him. At the call for troops by Mr. Lincoln, to de- 
fend the Union, Gen. Shepley took great interest in everything that 
contributed to sustain the flag and the honor of his country, and 
finally proceeded to raise a regiment, intended from the first for 
Butler's New England division. The report of the Adjutant-Gen. 
of Maine states “that upon the nominati n of Gen. Butler, the 
Hon. George F Shepley, of Portland, long District Attorney of the 
United Stutes, and whose reputation as one of the ab!est and most 
eloquent lawyers in New England is too well known to require men- 
tion here, was appointed Colonel of his regiment. The clothing, 
uniforms, equipments and complete outfit of the regiment were got 
up by Col. Shipley’s direction and under his constant supervision, 
and are equal, if not superior, to those of any regiment in the ser- 
vice.” Upon the arrival of the army in New Orleans, Gen. Butler 
selected Gen. Shepley for the responsible office of Military Com- 
mandant, an office which has demanded to the fullest extent his 
legal abilities, an office which he fills with honorto himself and the 
Government he so ably represents. 

Our next paper will contain portraits of Capt. Rohert.S. Davis, 
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OUR MAP OF VICKSBURG. 
‘'nm sketch and the map we publish to-day will give our 
readers an exact idea of the operations now progressing before 
Vicksburg. Porter’s mortar boats are anchored about a mile from 
Farravut’s gunboats. The mortar boats are anchored near the 
Louisiana shore, while the gunboats are on the Mississippi shore. 
Gen. Wiliams’s transports are on the Louisiana shore, a mile below 
the mortar fleet, with steam always up. Com. Davis 8 flotilla is at 
anchor in the river, two miles above Vicksburg, and with his boats 
and the vessels of Porter's ficet that ran the gauntlet of the enemy's 
batteries. Davis’s flotilla arrived on the morning of the Ist of July, 
when our fierce battle of Malvern Hill on the Chickahominy was 
being feught, and immediately consulted with Com. Farragut, who 
had already commenced the bombardment of Vicksburg. Com. 
Perter’s mortar boats were also then engaged in slowly dropping the 
heavy 13-inch shells into the town—the effects of which are very 
visible through a fieldglass, the buildings showing as many gaps as 
a Dutchman does bites after a night’s campaign with the Jersey 
ga)linippers. 

With regard to the 
sand,” which so plausibly persuades the great 
to call upon the rebel Vicksburg, there are Cor 
to its success, since the water has so rapidly falle 
eight days that the lowest part of the Peninsula is 10 feet above the 
level water. A month ago the tide was 18 feet higher. Neverthe- 
less, Northern persistence may yet accomplish its purpose. 

It is understood that there are 12,000 Louisiana troops at V icks- 
burg, the remains of Gen. Lovell’s army, but which are now com- 
inanded by Gen. Van Dorn. 


canal, now cutting across the “‘tongue of 
river gcd Mississippi 
asiderable doubts as 
n during the last 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, July 7.—In the Senate, the Tariff bill was re- 
ported back from the Finance Committee, with amendments. Mr. 
Yhandler, of Michigan, presented a resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of War for a variety of informztion relating to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. It was laid over. A motion to take up the bill for the admission 
of Western Virginia was disagreedto, A 
the Tscasury Note bill w s appointed. I 
Conference on the bill regul: ting the pay‘and emoluments of officers of 
the ormy was agreed to. The general P®nsion bill was passed, The 
bill to provide Provisional Governments in certain cases was then con- 
sidered until the adjournment. 

In the House, Mr. Diven, of New York, asked the House to excuse 
Messrs. Van Valkenburgh of New York, Pomeroy of Kansas, and him- 
seli, trom service during the remainder of the session, as they desired 
to return to their respective districts, to use their influence in raising 
troops. The request was granted, he Judiciary Committee was di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of ascertaining t:e amount of 
propery captured from the people of New Mexico by the Texans, and 
ab Shas 5 for the confiscation of so much land in that State as will make 
udemnity. 


TUESDAY, July 8.—In the Senate, the Confiscation bill as returned 
from the House was taken up. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, moved that the 
Senate recede from its amendment and agree to the House bill. This 
was negatived, 23 to i4, A motion for a Committee of Conference was 
then adopted, 28 to 10. The Tariff bill was co. sidered, and after various 
aincndments was passed, A bill to amead the act providing for calling 
out the militia to suppress rebellion, passed in 1795, was introduced by 
Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts. 

In the House, the report of the Conference Committee onthe Treasury 
Note bill was agreed to. The bill to provide for the discharge of State 
prisoners and others, was considered. A motion to Jay it on the table 
was negatived—s9 to 20—and it was finally passed. It directs the See- 
retary of State aud the Secretary of War, as soon as practicable, to fur- 
nish to the Judges of the Circuit and District Courts, a list of the names 
of all persons, citizens of States in which the Federal judicial proeesses 
continued, who are or may be hereafter held as State or political prison- 
evs. Where the Grand Ju-y has terminated its proceedings without 
finding an indictment, it shall be the duty of the Judges to immediately 
direct the discharge of the prisoner. Every officer having the custody 
of 4 prisoner, refusing to obey the order, shall be subject to indictment 
for a misdemeanor, and punished with a fine of $500, and imprisonment 
of not less than six months, at the discretion of the Court. The billalso 
provides for bai'ing p isoners, and concludes with a section oe 
that it shall be Jawful for the President, by reason of the rebellion, anc 
when the public safety shall require it, to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, and whenever it shall be so suspended it shall be unlawful for 
any Judge to allow such a writ. 

WEDNESDAY, July 9.—In the Senate, bills relative to the grade of 
naval officers, and authorizing the President to make arrangements 
with foreign Governments, and especially with Denmark, for the coloni- 
zation of captured Africans, were passed. ‘The resolution in relation 
to a quorum of the Senate was late on the table. The bill emendatory 
of the act of 1795, calling out the militia, ete., was then taken up, Mr. 
Grimes, of Lowa, offered an amendment, providing for the employment 
of negroes in the military service; and Mr. King, of New York, moved 
to amend the amendinent, so as to authorize the employment of blacks 
in constructing entrenchments, or other camp service or labor, and de- 
claring for ever free the mother, wife and children of negroes go em- 
ployed. The scheme, in fact, comprehends the enrollment of the blacks 
iu the military service, and the general emancipation of the slaves. An 
interesting debate ensued, in which Messrs, Sherman, Fessenden, 
Wilson aud Rice ndvocated the policy of arming the blacks, but without 
taking action on the amendments. 


In the House, the Tariff and Pension bills were referred to Conference 
Comimnitiees. ‘'Uhe Senate resolution requiring the weekly publication 
of lists of «11 Government contracts, and the names of the persons 
interested in them, was adopted, 


THURSDAY, ay 10.—In the Senate, inatructious to the Generals re 
lative to freeing the slaves of rebels were laid before the Senate by the 
War Department. ‘The House joint resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish extra clothing to wounded and other soldiers 
was passed, Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, called up his resolution calling 
for the correspondence between Gen. McClellan and the War Depart- 
ment, and modified it so as to request the President to furnish the in- 
formation, if not incompatible with the public interest. A long and 
warm debate as to the propriety of such an inquiry at the preseat time 
took place, at the end of which the resolution was passed—39 to 6. ‘The 
bill amending the Militia Act of 1795, inerodaeee by Mr. Wilson, of 
Mass., was then considered, and after considerable debate, the first 
section authorizing the President to receive persons of African descent 
into the service of the United States, was adopted, with an amendment 
that al loy#l masters shall be compensated. On the sécond section, 
giving freedom to such colored persons and their families, the Senate 
debated itself out of a quorum and adjourned. 


FaRipay, July 11.—In the Senate, the bill emendatory of the Militia 
Law of 1785 was again considered, the question being on striking out 
the worda ‘mother, wife and children,” in the second section, which 
provides for freeing those persons of African descent employed by the 
Government. The proposal to strike out was rejected. Mr Browning, 
of Llinois, then offered another amendment, that such mother, wife or 
children shall not be freed unless they owe service or labor to the 
rebels. 

Tn the House, a bill to reimburse New York for advances made during 
the las war with Great Britain was reported from the Committee on 
Claims. The Senate bill te prevent Members of Congress and officers 
of the Government from taking considerat ons for procuring contracts, 
ete., was reported from the Judiciary Committee and passed unani- 
mously. The report or the Committee of Conference on the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill was agreed to. A bill was passed which gives to masters 
and other officers on board gunboats the benefit of the Pension bill 
paseed during the present session. A report was made from the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the Confiscation bill, which was concurred in— 
82 to 42, 


Committee of Conference on 
report of the Committee of 


ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


In the Belgian Academy of Sciences, M. Kewing de Let- 
tenhove announces the discovery, “among archives,” of a transcript, 
purporting to be the ““Commentaries of Charlies V.,”’ known to have 
been left from the pen of that Emperor, their publication at Venice, in 
1561, having been formally opposed by Philippe II., and all trace of 
them subsequently lost. 


M. AuGusTE CARLIER has just published a book entitled 
* Slavery in its Relations to the American Union”— De l Esclavage dans 
ses Rapports avec l’? Union Américaine. He considers the separation of 
the Southern and Northern States imperatively called for, and maiv- 
tains that the status quo ante belium is ameter impossible. M. Carlier 
protests against the immediate suppression of slavery—this, he thinks, 
must be the work of time. In the meanwhile, he contends that an 
active system of protection exercised jointly by France, England and 
Russia would put an end to the cruelties from which the blacks so often 
have to suffer, and oblige the slaveholding States to modify consider- 
ably the penal enactments now in force amongst them. In other words, 
he would have Europe interfere to break up the American Union, so 
that it could more easily interfere afterwards to control the fragments. 


Tue olive tree is extensively cultivated in the southern 


part of the State of California, and olive oil of excellent quality is 
manufactured and sold in considerable qu ntities. 








Capt. Jonas H. French and Capt. Clark, with biographies. 
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THE DRUMMER OF COMPANY C. 


Here, Sergeant! hail me yon ambulance; this boy is one of our corps; 

He must not be left till the cart returns, for the night is cold and raw. 

Cony! sue his face to the moon, it will soou from under the 
eloud, 

By covet he has chosen a glorious couch, where the ground is newly 
ploughed. 

Loosen his jacket and slide your hand till you feel the beats of his 


heart. 
Then lift him quietly out of the rut and carry him on to the eart. 


Poor fellow ! his drum is a total wreck; hold, Sergeant; there is the 
moon! 

Ah, lad! it is well we came as we did, for we came not a bit too soon. 

That ugly minie has scored his breast like the gash of a jagged knife, 

And gly a ground has swallowed his blood, perhaps the blood 
of his life. 

Great Heavens! why, men, it is Jimmy McGraw, the drummer of 
Company C, 

The bravest and best of the lot of our boys, and the stoutest of 
drummers is he. 


‘* Ah doctor! I’m gladdened to think that you’ve come, for I dieamed 
re now I was dead, 

Ant ; —— hurrying men and maddened beasts went crashing over my 
read. 

I dreamed that I never cared a pin if I was dead or no, 

“a — to know that the men of my corps were flying away from 
ne Toe, 

I’m glad that you came, for now I shall know whether the figh* is 


won 
And whether the men of Company C were the bravest under the 
sun. 


“«They’ll tell ye I stood at the right of the line, and gave them the 
double quick, 

And ~— never a beat of their hearts was lost I could echo with my 
stick. 

For, pom dear, the sight was grand when their bayonets flashed in 
the sun, 

And with one grand charge from Company C the enemy broke and 
run, 

I ey the parting volley they gave, there’s some of it here in 
my breast, 

But after that it was cold and dark, and I have forgotten the rest. 


“Tt was quite too bad that I shouid fall so early in the fight, 

—_ o—_ miss the flinging of our flag from the enemy’s strongest 
1cight. 

1 can see it float In the moon’s soft light, with a wave like an angel’s 
wing, 

And I Gear on the heights, like an angel’s song, their shouts of 
triumph ring. 

Oh, doctor, hascen the cart along! I fear that my life will flee 

Betore Pve a chance to be in their midst and cheer with Company C. 


“< it Rr only this noon that a letter from home was put in my eager 
rand 

And you that have left the loved behind will easily understand 

The joy of my heort when I Jaid it — on my ber pry beet we unread, 

And ran at the call of Company C to place ——_ at their head. 

*Tis here with its seal unbroken yet, tis here with my life-blood 


damp ; 
But Pll live till you read it me, doctor dear, after we reach the camp.” 


Steadily! steadily, men, with your load ; let him lie here in my tent; 

We must keep the life in the boy awhile, for the letter his mother has 
sent. 

Do you mark his eyes how they follow my hand wi.h an anxious 
greedy stare; 

Never a line but a mother’s line could awaken that eager air. 

Quietly, lad! by the light of the moon I will read your mother’s 
hymn; ‘ 

God grantit may put new life in your heart and strength in your 
every limb. 


“To Jimmy McGraw, of Company C, the Lord betwixt him and 
harin ; 

May he lighten his heart and brighten his eye and st.engthen the 
work of his arm. 

Ye were always kind to your mother, my boy, and her heart has 
grown weury and sore 

Since the day when she pressed your check to her breast, and ye left 
her to go to the war. 

And yet, she is proud that her fatherless boy is fighting the fight of 
the free, 

And prays that the Lord may quicken the hands of the men of 
Company C. 


“The neighbors are asking me every day for news from the lad of 
their choice 

And :any’s the tear that I mark in their eyes, and many’s the 
trembling voice. 

It is little th y have to send to my boy, but if all they had were a 
charm, 

Ifow quick they would send it, with all their hearts, to keep him 
uway from harm! 

They tell methat drummers must never be shot; please God that the 
telling be true, 

And that He who can guide the murderous balls will ward them away 
from you. 


“ There’s never a minute of all the long day that my thought is not 
faithful and warm, 

And never a thing that I see in my walks but your face is a part of its 
form. 

Ye must mind the least word of your captain, my boy, and be true to 
your duty and name; 

The McGraws were always both honest and true, and my boy can’t be 
less than that same. 

Never fear for the end if your conscience is right, for the Lord loves 
the lone widow’s son, 

And ye’ll always be hailed as a hero, my boy, when the war and the 
fighting is done, 


“ And think of your mother, through every hour, who is praying at 
home for the day 

When the angel of peace shall alight on the land, and the battle cloud 
vanish away, 

When my boy shall return that his mother may lean alike on his heart 
and his arm, 

And never know more of that sickening fear, from the news of a 
battle alarin. 

God bless ye, and save ye, my fatherless boy, make ye able to do and 
to dure, 

Make ye true to your flag, and true to yourself, is the whole of your 
mother’s prayer.” 


Steadily! steadily, men, with your load, the boy was as honest as 


rave; ‘ 
He deserves the flag for his winding sheet, and a volley over his 
grave, 
The letter shall lie on his silent heart; his pillow his broken drum, 
For many a time will you hear its beat, long after its voice is dumb. 
The boy was a soldier, good and true; may I dic as calm as he, 
And be shrined in the hearts of a hundred men as brave as 


Company C. 
J. W. WATSON. 





AURORA FLOYD. 
CHAPTER XV.—MR. PASTERN’S LETTER. 

Mn. Joun Me visu reserved to himself one room upon the ground- 
floor of his house, a cheerful, airy apartment, with French windows 
opening up7n the lawn—windows that were sheltered from t!.e sun 
by a verandah, overhung with jessamine and roses. It was altogether 
a pleasant room for the summer season, the floor being covered with 
an India matting instead of a carpet, and many of the chairs being 
made of light basket-work. Over the chimney-piece hung a portrait 
of John’s father, and opposite to this work of art there was ‘he like- 
ness of tie deceased gentleman’s favorite hunter, surmounted by a 
pair of brightly polished spurs, the glistening rowels of which had 
often pierced the sides of that faithful steed. In this chamber Mr. 
Mellish kept his whips, canes, foils, singlesticks, boxing-gloves, 
-purs, guns, pistols, powder and shot flasks, fishing-tackle, boots and 
tops, and many happy mornings were spent by the master of Mellish 
Park in the pleasi 1g occupation of polishing, repairing, inspecting 
and otherwise setting in order these possessions. He had as many 
pairs of hunting-boots as would have supplied half Leicestershire, 
with tops to match. He had whips enough for half the Melton Hunt. 
Surrounded by these treasures, as it were in a temple sacred to the 
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deities of the racecourse and the hunting-field, Mr. John Mellish 
used to hold solemn audiences with his trainer and his head-groom 
upon the business of the stable. 

It was Aurora’s custom to peep into this chamber perpetually, 
very much to the delight and distraction of her adoring husband, 
who found the black eyes of his divinity a terrible hindrance to 
business, except, indeed, when he could induce Mrs. Mellish to join 
in the discussion upon hand, and lgnd the assistance of her powerful 
intellect to the little conclave. I believe that John thought she could 
have handicapped the horses for the Chester Cup as well as Mr. 
Topham himself. She way such a brilliant creature that every little 
smattering of knowledge she possessed appeared to such good 
account as to make her seem an adept in any subject of which she 
spoke, andthe simple Yorkshireman believed in her as the wisest 
as well as the noblest and fairest of women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellish returned to Yorkshire immediately after 
Lucy’s wedding. Poor John was uneasy about his stables; for his 
trainer was a victim to chronic rheumatism, and Mr. l’astern had 
not as yet made any communication respectiug the young man of 
whom he had spoken on the stind at York. 

“*T shall keep Langley,” John said to Aurora, speaking of his old 
trainer; ‘ for he’s an honest fellow, and his judgment will always be 
of use tome. He and his wife can still occupy the rooms over the 
stables; and the new man, whoever he may be, can live in the lodge 
on the north side of the Park. Nobody ever goes in at that gate, so 
the lodgekeeper’s post is a sinecure, and the cottage has been shut 
up for the last year or two. I wish John Pastern would write.” * 

“And I wish whatever you wish, my dearest life,” Aurora said, 
dutifully, to her happy slave. 

Very little had been seen of Steeve Hargraves, the Softy, since the 
day upon which John Mellish had turned him neck and crop out of 
his service. One of the grooms had seen him ina little village close 
to the Park, and Stephen had informed the man that he was getting 
his tiving by doing odd jobs for the doctor of the parish, and looking 
after that gentleman’s horse and gig; but the Softy had seemed in- 
clined to be sulky, and had said very little about himself or his 
sentiments. He made very particular inquiries, though, about Mrs. 
Mellish, and asked so many questions as to what Aurora did and 
said, where she went, whom she saw, and how she agreed with her 
husband, that at last the groom, although only a simple country lad, 
refused to answer any more interrogatories about his mistress. 

Steeve Hargraves rubbed his coarse, sinewy hands, and cliuckled 
as he spoke of Aurora. 

“She’s a rare proud one—a regular high-spirited lady,” he said, 
in that whi pering voice that always sounded strange. “ She laid in 
on me with that riding whip of hers; but I bear no malice—I bear 
no malice. She’s a beautiful creature, and 1 wish Mr. Mellish joy 
joy of his bargain.” 

‘he groom scarcely knew how to take this, not being fully aware 
if it was intended asa complimentor an impertinence. So he no !ded 
to the Softy and strode off, leaving him still rubbing his hands and 
whispering about Aurora Mellish, who had long ago forgotten her 
encounter with Mr. Stephen Hargraves. 

How was it likely that she shou'd remember him or take heed of 
him? How was it likely that she should take alarm because the 
pule-faced widow, Mrs. Walter Powell, sat by her h arth and hated 
her? Strong in her youth and beauty, rich in her happin ss, shel- 
tered and d fended by her husband’s love, how should she think o/ 
danger? How shou'd she dread misfortune? She thanked God 
every day that the troubles of her youth were past, and that her path 
in life led henceforth through smooth and pleasant places, where no 
perils could come. 

Lucy was at Bulstrode Castle, winning upon the affections of her 
hu band’s mother, who patronised her daughter-in-law with lofty 
kindness, and took the blushing, timorous creature under her 
sheltering wing Lady Bul-tiode was very well satisfied with her 
son’s choice. fre might have done better, certainly, as to positicn 
and fortune, the lady hinted to Talbot; and, in her miaternal anxie y, 
she would have preferred his marrying any one rather than the cousin 
of that Miss Floyd, who ran away from school and cau-ed sucha 
scandal at the Parisian seminary. But Lody Bulstrodc’s heart 
warm d to Lucy, who was so gentle and humb'e, and who always 
spoke of Taibot vs if he had been a being far “too bright and good,” 
etc., much to the gratifiva‘ion of her iadyship’s maternal vawity. 

“She has a very proper affection for you, Ta‘bot,” Lady Bulstrode 
said, “ and, for so young a creature, promis:s to make an excellen 
wi'e; far better suited to you, I’m sure, than her cousin could ever 
have been.” 

Talbot turned fiercely upon his mother, very much to the lady’s 
surpri-e, 

** Why will you be for ever bringing Aur ra’s neme into the quee- 
tion, mother?” he cried. “Why canuot yu let her memory rest? 
You parted us for«v: r—you and Constance: —and is notthat encugh ? 
She is mariied, and she and her husband are a very happy couple. 
A min might have a worse wife than Mrs. Mellish, L con teli you; 
and John seems to appreciate her value in his rough way.” 

“You need not be so violent, Talbot,” Lady Bulstrode said, with 
offended dignity. “I am very glid’to hear that Miss Floyd ha 
altered since her schoo'days, and I hope that she may continue to 
be a good wife,” she added, with an emphasis, which expressed that 
she had no very great hopes of the continuance of Mr. Mellish’s 
aegpinee. ‘ 

-y 1 gd mother is offended with me,” Talb>t thought, as Lady 
Bulstrode swept out of the room. “1 know | am an abominable 
bear, and that nobody will every truly love me so long as I live. My 
poor little Lucy loves me after her fashion; loves me in fear and 
trembling, as if she and I belonged to different orders of Keings ; 
very much as the flying woman must have loved my countryman, 
Peter Wilkins, I think. But, after all, perhaps my mother is right, 
and my gentle, little wife is better suited to me than Aurora would 
have been.” 

So we dismiss Talbot Bulstrode for a while, moderately happy, and 
yet net quite satisfied. What mortal ever was quite satisfied in this 
world? It is a part of our earthly nature always to find somethin 
wanting, always to have a vague, dull, ignorant yearning, whic 
cannot be appeased. Sometimes, indeed, we are happy; but in our 
wildest happiness we are still eneningee, for it seems then as if the 
cup of joy were too ful, and we groW cold with terror at the thought 
that, even because of its fulness, it may possibly be dashed to the 

ound, What a mistake this life would be, what a wi'd, feverish 

ream, what an unfivished and imperfect story, if it were net a pre- 
lude to something better! Taken by itself, it is all trouble and con- 
fusion; but taking the future as the keynote of the present, how 
wondrously harmonious the whole becomes! How little does it 
signify that our hearts are not complete, our wishes not fulfilled, if 
the completion and the fulfilment are to come hereafter! 

Little more than a week after Lucy’s wedding, Aurora ordered her 
horse immedi — after breakfast, upon a sunny summer morning, 
and, accompanied by the old groom who had ridden behind John’s 
father, went out om an excursion amongst the villages round Mellish 
Park, as it was her habit to do once or twice a week. 

The poor in the neighborhood of the Yorkshire mansion had good 
reason to bless the coming of the banker’s daughter. Aurora loved 
nothing better than to ride from cottage to cottage, chatting with the 
simple villagers and finding out their wants. She never found the 
worthy creatures very remiss in stating their necessities, andthe house- 
keeper at Mellish Park had enough to do in distributing Aurcra’s 
bounties among the cottagers who came to the servants’ hal! with pencil 
orders from Mrs. Mellish. Mrs. Walter Powell sometimes ventured to 
take Aurora to task on the folly and sinfulness of what she called in- 
discriminate almsgiving; but Mrs. Mellish weuld pour such a flood of 
eloquence upon her antagonist, that the ensign’s widow was always 
glad to retire from the unequal contest. Nobody had ever been able 
to argue with Archibald Fioyd’s daughter. bnpulsive and impetuous, 
she had always taken her own course, whether for weal or woe, and 
nobody had been strong enough to hinder her. 

Returning on this lovely June morning from one of these chari- 
table expeditions, Mrs. Mellish dismounted from her horse at a littie 
turnstile leading into the wood, and ordered the groom to take the 
animal home. 

“I have a faucy for walkin: through the wocd, Joseph,” she said ; 
“it’s such a lovely morning. Take care of Mazeppa; and if you see 
Mr. Mellish, ‘ell him that I shall be home directly.” 

The man touched his hat, and rode off, leading Aurora’s horse. 

Mrs. Mellish gathered up the folds of her habit and stroll d slowly 
into the wood, under whose shadow Talbot Bulstrode and Lucy had 
wandered on that eventful April day which sealed the young lady’s 
fate. 





Now Aurora had ghosen to ramble homewards through this wood? 
because, being tho/oughly happy, the warm gladness of the summer 
weather filled her/with a sense of delight which she was loth to cur- 
tail. The drowsy hum of the insects, the rich coloring of the woods, 
the scent of wild-flowers, the ripple of water—all blended into one 
del'cious whole, and made the earth lovely. 

There is something satisfactory, too, in the sense of possession ; 
and Aurora felt, as she looked down the long avenues, and ey 
through distant loopholes in the wood to the xpanse of park 
and lawn, and the picturesque irregular pile of building beyond, half 
Gothic, half Elizabethan, and so lost in a rich tangle of ivy and 
bright foliage as to be beautiful at every point—she felt, I say, that 
all the fair picture was her own, or her husband's, which was the 
same thing. She had never for one moment regretted her marriage 
with John Mellish. She had never, as I have said already, beer in- 
constant to him by one thought. 

In one part of the wood the ground rose considerably; so that the 
house, which lay low, was distinctly visible whenever there was a 
break in the trees. The rising ground was considered the prettiest 
spot in the wood, and’ here a sum'.er-house had been erected; a 
fragile, wooden building, which had fallen into decay of late years, 
but which was still a pleasant resting-place upon a summer's days 
being furnished with # wooden table and a broad bench, and sheltere 
from the sun and wind by the lower branches of a magnificent beech. 
A few paces away from this summer-house there was a pool of water, 
the surface of which was so covered with lilies and tangled weeds as 
to have beguiled a short-sighted traveller into forgetfulness of the 
danger beneath. Aurora’s way led her past this spot, and she started 
with a momentary sensation of terror on a © man lying asleep 
by the side of the pool. She quickly recovered herself, remembering 
that John allowed the public to use the footpath through the wood ; 
but she started again when the man, who must have been a bad 
sleeper to be aroused by her light footstep, lifted his head, and dis- 
played the white face of the Softy. d 

He rose slowly from the ground upon seeing Mrs. Mellish, and 
crawled away, looking at her as he went, but not making any se- 
knowledgment of her presence. : . 

Aurora could not repress a brief terrified shudder; it seemed as if 
her footfall had startled some viperish creature, some loathsome 
member of the reptile race, and scared it from its lurking-place. 

Steeve Hargraves disappeared amongst the trees as Mrs. Mellish® 
walked on, her head proudly erect, but her cheek a shade paler than 
before this unexpected encounter with the Softy. 

Her joyous gladness in the bright summer’s day had forsaken her 
as suddenly as she had met Stephen Hargraves; that bright smile, 
which was even brighter than the morning sunshine, faded out, and 
left her face unnaturally grave. 

“Good heavens!’ she exclaimed, “how foolish I.am! I am ac- 
tually afraid of that man—afraid of that pitiful coward who could 
hurt my fecble old dog. As if such a creature as that cuuld do one 
any mischief!” 

Of course this was very wisely argued, as no coward ever by any 
chance worked any mischief upon this : »rth since the Saxon prince 
was stabbed in the back while drinking at his kingswomen’s gate, or 

ince brave King John and his creature plotted together what they 
should do with the little boy Arthur, 

Aurora walked slowly across the lawn towards that end of the house 
at which the apartment sacred to Mr. Mellish was situated. She en- 
ered softly at the open window, and laid her hand upon John’s 
shoulder, as he sat at a table covered with a litter of account-books, 
racing-lists and disorderly papers. 

He st rted at the touch of the familiar hand. 

‘ My darling, I’m so glad you've come in. How long you've 
been!” 

she looked at her little jewelled watch. Poor John had loaded 
her with trinkets and gewgaws. His chief grief was that she was a 
wealthy heiress, and that he could give her nothing but the adoration 
of his simple, honest heart. 

“Only hvlf-past one, you silly old John,” she said. ‘ What made 
you think me late ?” 

‘* Because I wanted to consult 
you something. Such good news!’ 

** About what ?” 

‘* About the trainer.” : : 

She vedo her shoulders, and pursed up her red lips with a 
hewitching little gesture of indifference. 

Ts tht wll?” she said. 

“Yes; but ain’t you glad we’ve got the man at last—the very man 
to suit us, I think ? Where's John Pastern’s letter ?” 

Mr. Mellish searched amongst the litter of papers upon the table, 
while Aurora, leaning against the framework of the open window, 
watched him, and | \ughed at his embarrassment. 

She hid recovered her spirits, and looked the very picture of care- 
less gladness as she lean d in one of those graceful! and unstudied 

ittitudes peculiar to her, supported by the framework of the window, 
and with the trailing jessamine wav.ng round her in the soft sum- 
mer breeze. She jifted her ungloved hand, and gathered the roses 
above her head as she talked to her husband, 

‘You most disorderly und unmethodic of men,” 
ing; ‘*I wouldn’t mind b: tting you won’t find it ’ 

’m afraid that Mr. Mellish muttered an oath as he tossed Sbout 
the heterogeneous mass of papers in his search for the missing 
document, ‘ 

“1 had it five minutes before you eame in, Aurora,” he said, ‘‘ and 
now there’s not a sign of it—oh, here it is!” 

Mr. Mellivh unfoided the letter, and, smoothing it out upon the 
table before him, cleared his throst preparatory to reading the 
epistle. Aurora still leaned agoinst the window frame, half in and 
half out of the room, singing a snatch of a popular song, and trying 
* a an obstinate half-blown rose which grew provokingly out 
ol reach, 

“You're attending, Aurora ?” 

“Yes, dearest and best.” 

‘But do come in. You can’t hear a word there.” 

Mrs. Mellish shrugged her shoulders, as who should say, “I sub- 
mit to the command of a tyrant,” and advanced a couple of paces 
from the window; then looking at John with an enchantingly inso- 
lent toss of her head, she folded her hands behind her, and told him 
she would ‘be go .”’ She was a careless, impctuous creature, 
dreadfully forgetful of what Mrs. Walter Powell called her “‘ respon- 
sibilities ;” every mortal thing by turns, and never any one thing for 
two minutes together; happy, generous, affectionate; taking lile as 
a glorious summer’s holiday, and thanking God for the bounty which 
made it so pleasant to her. 

Mr. John Pastern began his letter with an apology for having so 
long deferred writing. He had lost the address of the person he had 
wished to recommend, and had waited until the man wrote to him. 

“I think he will suit you very well,” the letter went on to say, ‘as 
he is well up in his business, ayes | had plenty of experience as 
groom, jockey and trainer. He is only 30 years of age, but met with 
an accident some time since, which lamed him for life. He was half 
killed in a steeplechase in Prussia, and was for upwards of a year in 
a hospital at Berlin. His name is James Conyers, and he can have 
a character from——” 

The letter dropped out of John Mellish’s hand as he looked up at 
Lis wife. It was not a scream which she had uttered. It was a 
gasping cry, more terrible to hear than the shrillest scream that ever 
came from the throat of won:an in all the long history of womanly 
distress. 

“ Aurora! Aurora!” 

He looked at her, and his own face changed and whitened at the 
sight of hers. So terrible a transformation had come over her during 
the reading of that letter, that the shock could scarcely have been 
greater had he looked up and seen another person in her place. 

‘It’s wrong! it’s wrong!” she cried hoarsely; “ you've read the 
name wrong. It can’t be that!” 

“What name ?” 

‘What name?” she echoed fiercely, her face flaming 
= fury—‘that name! I tell you, it can’t be. 
etter.” 

He obeyed her mechanically, picking up the paper and handing it 
to her, but never removing his eyes from her face. 

She snatched it from him; looked at it for a few moments, with 
her eyes dilated and her lips apart; then, reeling back two or three 
paces, her knees bent under her, she fell heavily to the ground. 


(To be continued.) 
SEE 


you about something, and to tell 


she said, laugh- 


up with a 
Give me the 


THERE must be all sorts of pressure upon this rebellion; 





it must be repressed, depressed and suppressed, 
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[Written for Frank Leslic’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 
PLAYING WITH HEARTS. 


BY J. HAL. BLLIOT. 
How we toss our hearts about, 


ou and I; 
We shall have a merry bout, 
By-and-bye. 
You love me and I love you, 
8 one day ; 
You hate me and I hate you, 
That’s next day. 


Ah, but it is glorious fun: 
Love and hate! 
Bliss and anguish, clouds and sun, 
Alternate— 
If you love me, pretty Madge, 
I love you— 
If you hate me, ugly Madge, 
I hate you! 


Maiden Madge—it is a lie! 
Well we know, 

That boy Cupid soon will die, 

Treated so! 


Love or hate—which shall it be 7 
You must choose! 
—— Two red lips are tempting me, 
Who'd refuse ¢ 
Blackstone, Mass. 


The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER XVI—-PUTTING A CASE. 


WILrorp hurriedly entered Martin’s chambers in the Temple. 

“Well, old friend,” cried Martin, in a cheerful tone. “ You're 
better this morning. Let me hear you say so, first of all. Tell me 
you've slept soundly, have got over all faintness and giddiness, and 
are now yourself again.” 

Wilford seemed not to hear his friend’s inquiries. He flung him- 
self into a chair, wiping his forehead and gazing round him 
abstractedly. 

“Thank God,” he said hoarsely, “ Lamhereagain! I can breathe 
freely now. I feei as though I had been poisoned—inhaling infected 
air. I have been half-stifled, I believe—half-mad, perhaps. There’s 
warrant for that even!” and he laughed wildly. 

“What is the matter, Wil?” asked Martin, looking at him 
curiously, suspiciously. Wilford made no answer; he was rolling 
his head from side to side in the easy chair, swaying about restlessly, 
his fingers fidgetting, twisting together. A thought occurred to 
Martin. 

“You're not followed ?” he said. 

Followed!” Wilford repeated, with a start. “I never thought 
of that. Yet the thing may be; nay, is likely enough—more than 
likely. They may have set a watch upon me again. He may have 
tracked me here, even. Heaven! They may come to you, Martin.” 

“One moment. We'll take care of that.” 

Martin left the room. He closed the outer door of his chambers. 
There was a strange expression upon his face as he did this. 

“How dreadful!” he muttered, “If he should be going mad!” 
and he turned quite pale. 

Speedily, however, he regained commandof himself. He had full 
possession of ld, calm, pleasant manner when he re-entered his 
room, and sai a laugh, 

“* Now our fi ay do their worst! We are closed in here against 
the world. A migin’s house is his castle. We'll make the same rule 
apply to chamber, Now, Wil, make yourself at home. Rest your- 
self—get on to that sofa and lie full-length if you like; it’s not long 
enough, I grant, that sofa, but we can annex a chair andadaptthe thing 
to your lordship’s grand proportions. Cimpose yourself, und tike a 
cigar. A smoke im the morning is wonderfully soothing, only the 
tobaeco shouldn’t be too strong, and you shouldn’t smoke too much 
of it. These cigarg are just the thing—beautifully mild, and yet 
with a good flavor, Have one. That’s right, there’s a dear old boy; 
and don’t be in a hurry to talk. We've got the whole day before us, 
and the night, too, for that matter. Youll be all the better for being 
quict a little. I can see that.” 

Martin’s pleasant-toned voice, and quiet, winning way—half- 
playful, half-serious—had allthe srangull Sing effects he contemplated 
they should have upon his friend; Wilford was soon stretched upon 
the sofa, holding a lighted eigar to his lips. He rey to the 
plan which treated him almost asan invalid. Indeed, Martin’s tone, 
while it was undoubtedly considerate and tender, had yet in it an 
authority and decision which did not admit of denial, ond Wilford 
was hardly conscious himself how immediately he gave way to 
Martin’s will. 

“T am afraid I trouble you gteatly, Martin; coming in here at this 
pane of the day, lounging and smoking, and muking both of us 
idle.” 

“Don’t talk of such a thing. Do you fancy that idleness isn’t 
pleasant? Do you think one isn’t very glad of an excuse for doin 
nothing? You’re not inconveniencing me. For publishers on | 
printers I don’t feel called upon to answer. And why should I trouble 
myself about their affairs? They don’t give me a share in their 
profits. I wish they did.” 

“ But I am really keeping you from work.” 

“ And I am _ really grateful to you for doing so. There, have I 
said enough? In truth I am in no humor for work to-day. 1 got up 
with a positive se for pens, ink and paper, and I was nearly 
invoking a curse upon Caxton for inventing printing. Unreasonable, 
of course, since I get my living by it, But I can’t work this morn- 
ing. I’m like King Richard, ‘not in the vein,’ especially as you 
have dropped in for 2 chat,” 
wi [ fee that you are only saying all this out of kindness for me, 

irtin.” 

“Well, and suppose that is so,” said Martin, laughing, “ you ought 
te be polite enough not to see it! Are you going about inquiring 
into the reality and soundness of men’s virtues and good qualities 
generally? Are you going to return a verdict that mine are all hollow 
and sham? Let us say that I was going to be busy this morning; 
do you account me. such a curmudgeon of my time that I cannot 
give some of it up—all if need be—to you, or any friend that may 
make a call upon it? Nonsense, Wil. Business may go—where it 
it likes. You've come for a long talk, and I’m ve ad of it; the 
lenger the better—my time’s yours, and always shall be. There are 
very few things I’ve got to give away, but I have that. ‘And now— 
by degrees, mind, and without the slightest hurry—for indeed there’s 
no oceasion for it—you shall tell mé al about yourself, and how you 
are, and how Mrs. Wilford is, and how little Master Wilford is, and 
what may be the latest nursery revelation with regard tohim. Now, 
sir, that’s the programme. Smoke your cigay, gently and cosily, and 
begin when and where you like.” 

“ ton don’t know how much good it does me to hear you talk like 
this, Martin.” 

** Lintend it to do you some good.” 

“For, indeed, I have need of kindness. _I am placed in a position 
of extreme pain. I hardly know which way to turn—what to do. I 
have ereny need of kindness and support, consideration and good 
counsel.” 

‘fs this sanity ?” Martin asked himself. 

“Lhave been suffering torture of late. While I have much, I 
know, to thank myself for, I yest seem to be the victim of a con- 
spiracy—of, indeed, absolute persecution on the part of others.” 

** Surely this is monomania!” Martin murmured. 

“4 have much to tell yon, and yet I have a difficulty in beginning.’ 

**The diflienlty has been felt by others—it is always difficult to 
begin. But the difficulty is half imaginary. It doesn’t really matter 
—begin anywhere—take up what thread you will of the story; we'll 
weave all into shape an@gmeaning afterwards.” 

Wilford paused a few moments, lost ii thought. 

“ Martin,” he said at length, “a man is guilty of many follies in 
the-course of his life.” 












‘I have not a word to say against that proposition.” 
“ Especially in his youth.” 
‘Especially in his youth,” Martiu assented. 

” 


“ Follies—sins—— 

“ The terms are almost eonvertible.” 

“Which he would not wish to be known to the rest of the world.” 

“ Few biographies can afford to be really, wholly truthful, We 
can’t print everything as it stands in the original manuscript. There 
must always be editing and revising, which mean altering and sup- 
pressing, if only on the public’s account.” 

“ Probably, Martin, you would not. wish that the whole of your 
life should be known to all ?” 

“Certainly, Wil, I should not; though it may be that I am no 
worse than my neighbors. But I concede that [ am not an angel, 
and that the whole of my life has not been conducted upon angelic 
principles. It is only to say that I am a man, to signify that I have 
been and am, for that matter, periodically a fool. We can only hope 
to grow wiser and better as we grow older. Most men at our age can 
cordially acquiesce in the axiom—that at 21 we are all decided fools ; 
it would be a matter of congratulation if we could be quite sure that 
we are less foolish now than we were then. But to what is this 
philosophical inquiry to lead us ?” 

“ And the reason for this desire for concealment,” Wilford went 
on, without remark upon the question, “is it not because disclosure 
would make one seem less worthy in the eyes of others? Because 
one would by it forfeit much of the esteem and regard of one’s 
family and friends ?” 

‘Certainly those are good motives for concealment.” 

“ And especially the concealment of—” 

Wilford paused, as though in search of a word. 

“Let us say ‘ indiscretions,’” suggested Martin. ‘ The word is 
a mild one, but society has agreed that it shall, if need be, bear a 
strong and wide significance.” 

“Of the concealment of indiscretions from the knowledge of one’s 
wife.” 

Martin started a little at this. He abandoned the tone of banter 
in which he had been inclined to treat the conversation as far as it 
had hitherto gone. 

** It seems to me, Wil,’ he said, seriously, ‘‘ that the fewer things 
one conceals from the knowledge of one’s wife the better.” 

He waited for a moment or two, and then resumed, rather sadly : 

“*} can only offer you bachelor counsel, my friend. It is possible 
that I may be wrong—unuworldly and unwise. It is difficult for the 
unmarried to set up their idealities against the realities of the mar- 
ried. It has not been given to me to know the happiness of marriage 
—possibly it never will be given tome. Ican only base my judg- 
ment, therefore, upon fancy. It seems to me that if Heaven had 
been pleased to give me a wife, I shou'd not seek to appear to her 
other than I really am. I should not care to be perpetually playing 
a part before her. I should like her to know me thoroughly, and 
both the good and evil that may be in me. Certainly, I would hide 
little from her. Yet I should hope, upon the whole, to merit her 
love and to win it, not by a trick or a concealment, but by truth 
and honesty. I shou'd hope that, after allowance was made for the 
bad, a residuum of good would yet remain, sufficient to justify her 
affection in the past and in the present, as I know that my whole 
conduct should be framed to deserve and hold her love and her trust 
in the future. But this may be folly. A man cannot give practical 
advice upon subjects with which he has no practical acquaintance. 
So agin I ask why are we drifting into these new topics 7” 

Wilford did not answer. He moved about uneasily, He drew 
hard at his cigar; but it had gone out, and he flung it into the grate. 
He ss his hand across his forehead. 

“ Let us put a case,” he said. 

‘Certainly,’ Martin answered, adding, in a low voice, “ ‘ putting 
a case’ sounds less committing than ‘making a confession, but it 
amounts to much the same thing. Yeta veil is a veil, no matter 
how flimsy it may be. Let us hear your case, Wil,’ he said aloud, 

Wilford rose from the sofa, and walked up and down the room 
——- times with avery disturbed air. He stopped short, sud- 

enly. 

‘Let us put, then,” he said, “the case of a man who”—but he 
was unable to continue. He walked to the window. “ No, Martin,” 
he resumed ut length, “I can’t talk to you In that sham way. The 
case I want to put is my own. Let me say so plainly. I[ have a 
story to tel!—a very painful one. Let me ask, in beginning it, your 
forbearance, your sympathy, your pity.” 

“Surely, Wil,” said Martin, kindly. 

“1 ask this, because I fear that in my conduct you may find much 
to condemn. I must tell you this story, Martin; and yet I dread 
lest, having told it, I shall forfeit your esteem—lest I should incur 

our censure. You don’t know how hard that wou'd be to bear. 

ou cannot think, Martin, how pea | the loss of such a gvod, 
proved friend as you have been would fall upon me now.” 

“But you exaggerate, Wil. You know—you must be sure—that 
what you dread is barely possible.” 

** Listen, then. We parted as schoolboys, to meet again as men. 
A long interval was thus passed, in which we were unknown to each 
other—an interval of many years, and not the least important years 
of life. We have given to each other the broad outline of the man- 
ner of our lives during that time. With that general account we 
have been satisfied; indeed, the matter seemed to be hardly worth 
deep inquiry, or dwelling upon, or returning to. Perhaps we have 
been too busy with the present and the future to interest ourselves 
very greatly in the past. A brief sketch of the interval, and we 
were hoth ready enough to resume our old friendship, and place it 
on a basis not less strong, and true, and sure than it was years ago. 

* This, however, youdid know. That many of the years passed 
by you at the university had been spent by me out of England. That 
my absence resulted in a great measure from a serious disagreement 
with my father. That I returned home at last upon the receipt of 
intelligence that he was dangerously ill. That I arrived in time to 
see him—but unavailingly. I was denounced as a prodigal son; I 
as unforgiven—disinherited. The estates were left to my brother. 
In due time I came to London—relinquished my name—found you 
iu the Temple—imarried. So far my history to the present time, as 
it is known to you. But it is important that I should take it up ata 
much earlier date.” 

Alter a slight pause, he resumed. 

Sn have heard me speak of my uncle, Colonel Hugh Had- 
field ? 

“*T remember to have heard you mention his name. I have little 
recollection of anything else concerning him.” 

“fe was my father’s junior by some few years. He had passed 
a considerable portion of his life in India. He retired from the 
service possessed of a large fortune. The brothers had seen very 
little of each other, and were not parttcularly goed friends; indeed, 
that was hard!y to be wondered at, they had lived apart for so long. 
But some few months of the year my uncle always spent at the 
Grange. He occupied, too, 2 handsome town house in Harley 
street. During the winter he resided generally at Paris. He was 
something of an invalid, His constitution had been much tried by 
the climate, I fancy, and probably by other causes. He had nothing 
of that robust appearance my father retained almost to the last; he 
looked much older, was very thin and bent. I first recollect him— 
and I must have been then quite a child—walking about the grounds 
of the Grange in the summer time, dressed in very light-colored 
clothes; on his head a large straw hat, bound round with muslin 
matiy times‘folded. I know his appearance used to strike me as 
very strange—his skin was so yellow, his eyes so fierce and rolling, 
his eyebrows so jet-black, although bis crumpled hair was as white 
as snow. He was incessantly smoking; drinking cold brandy-and- 
water; very imperious and violent in his manner; with a habit of 
swearing hard at everything and everybody. Yet he was kind too, 
in his way, to my brother and myself. I believe I was especially a 
favorite of his; possibly because I was the eldest son. He was al- 
ways making us presents: now, of all sorts of Indian toys; now, of 
costly articles of jewellery; now, he would stand us in the corners of 
fhe room while he flung guineas to us. We were to keep all we 
cou!d catch, and he would swear at us, and threaten to thrash us 
well, if we missed any. He was well known at Grilling Abbots, and 
popular there—and no wonder; his purse was at everybody’s ser- 
vice; and although his manner was tormidable, he did many kind- 
nesses to the people about, and they couldn’t help liking him even 
while they feared Sis. Indeed, he died during one of his visits to 
the Grange, and was buried in the family mausoleum—unfeignedly 
regretted, I do believe. 

** You may remember of old that I had the reputation of being a 
spoilt child—and there was good reason for it—I was over- 
indulged; my slightest whims were humored. My father and my 
uncle joined in this; and especially if my inclination took the form 
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of a precocious manliness. My first ten-pound note was earned by 
my taking my pony over a gate in very reckless fashion, nearly 
breaking my neck andthe pony’s too. But the two old gentlemen 
were loud in their applause, my unele especially. I was encouraged 
to be daring, madcap, domineering. ‘They only laughed at me when 
my temper, upon some petty yrs ocation, broke all bounds, and left 
me storming with passion. I was never checked, never prompted 
to place restraint upon myself. You may remember what trouble 
this brought upen me at school—the incessant squabbles and diffi- 
culties and fights I was ever in. Of course all th s would have been 
ordered otherwise had my mother’s Jife becn spared; but as you 
know, she was taken from us not long after Stephen’s birth. 

“Though upon this subject my father and my uncle were agreed, 
there were others upon which they differed greatly. My uncle’s 
visits to the Grange, though they were renewed year by year, gene- 
rally terminated abruptly and unpl isantly. Some trivi u difference 
of opinion would at last grow into en open quarrel, and the colonel 
would suddenly take his departure, vowing that he would never 
again set foot within the Grange. This eee mt uently; but 
he returned at a stated period to pay another visit. In fact, the 
brothers agreed better at a distance; they had been too long apart 
to know really much of each other; they knew not how to make 
allowance for each other’s peculiarities of disposition and frame of 
mind and habits of thought. Their intimacy had no better founda- 
tion than the fact of their relationship; it was not made real and 
natural by the existence of friendship between them. They met 
because they were brothers—but for that fact there was nothing to 
bring them together; and it was not sufficient to form a ground for 
permanent union, especially as it was backed up by no kind of liking 
or sympathy. Probably each thought the other unreasonably pre- 
judiced and overbearing and angry upon small provocation ; and my 
father, as the head of the house, may have been inclined to claim a 
recognition of his position to a greater extent than the colonel, who 
had achieved his own fortune iti his own way, owing little to his 
family, was disposed to allow. So they only tolerated each other; 
their fraternity hardly merited a more flattering description. : 

“One day—I forget the reason, if indeed I ever knew it—their 
pestomtent quarrel was more than usually violent and prolonged. 
My uncle left the Grange in a furious rage. I was accustomed to 
his angry departure, but I never remember one so stormy as this 
had been. And he took a long time to soften. The period for his 
return to us approached, but he showed little symptom of yielding. 
At last my father wrote formally to him requesting his usual visit. 
The colonel replied courteously but firmly. He regretted that he 
should be compelled for the present to deny himself the pleasure of 
visiting his relations at the Grange; circumstances over which un- 
fortunately he had no control demanded his presence in London. 
My father was seriously annoyed at this; however, he commanded 
himself sufficiently to enable him to write again to the colonel, 
pressing him in the kindest way to rcturn to the Grange. The col- 
onel again made answer in terms something similar to his first 
letter, but concluding with a request that, in his inability to visit 
the country, my father would permit that I should spend some 
weeks in Harley street. With this evidence of his brother’s good 
will my father was obliged to be content. ‘The terms of the compro- 
mise were accepted. 1 visited London in lieu of my uncle’s return 
to the Grange. 

“Looking back upon one’s life, how many causes for regret there 
are arising out of circumstences apparently of a wholly accidental 
character! How many times I have sorrowed over that chance 
visit to London, that resid: nce of some months in my uncle’s house 
in Harley street! For to that I seem to have cause to attribute all 
the troubles of my exi.tence. 

“You may conceive that my uncle was not a very well chosen 
monitor for a young man on his entrance into life. He had lived 
abroad very much; Riad acquired habits of thought much at variance 
with convention; had a contempt for the usages of society, « = 
cially if they came in contact at all with his manner of life, his 
tastes and pursuits; and, worse than this, he entertained certain 
convictions which came down to him possibly from a past age, from 
a less refined system of civilization. He clung to dieu ideas 
upon knowledge of the world; comprehending in that, as an impor- 
tant part, knowledge of sin. Many before him have held a like 
opinion. He thought it desirable that youth should study both 
good and evil. ‘lhat virtue, if it was to be attained at all, shou'd 
he attained by wading through vice; as it it were necessary to drain 
wickedness to the dregs in order to know the taste of it. I feel a 
sort of shame in seeming to find an excuse fur myself in blaming 
an old man who is dead, and who, whatever his faults, was cer- 
tain'y in intention kind to me. He never knew, I be'icve, the 
narm he was doing me; he never guessed the terrible harvest it 
would be mine to reap for all the seed he was then sowing. Let 
me dismiss the subject as brieflyas Imey. My visits to London— 
then commenecd and frequently repeated afterwards—were of great 
misfortune to me, if only because they aggravated all the bad p: ints 
of my character. Judge yourself what was likely to be the result of 
educating to such views of life a high-spirited country-bred boy, with 
ready-de veloped tendencies to mi-chiet; of encour ging him to such 
knowledge of the world as I have hinted at; of a; plauding him 
when, with his young, crimson, earnest face, he bent over the 
gaming-tab'e and tried not to pale when his money was swept away 
trom him, it being a gentleman’s duty not to flinch at such dispen- 
sations of Fortune; or when he never missed the wine in its circuit 
of the table, and, staggering and noisy, was, as a consequence, led 
away at last to bed by the servants. 

“You may think that I have no pleasure in this relation, Mar- 
tin, but it is necessary that you should be informed in some 
detail of the manner in which the interval of our separation was 
passed. 

‘“*My uncle’s household was a curious one—ill-regulated as his 
own habits. To the usual mismanagement of a bachelor’s house 
was superadded complications ari.ing from the fact of his long resi- 
dence abroad. On his first arrival in England he had been accom- 
panied by several native servants. These, however, he had one by 
one seut back to India, with one exception. He sti'l retained in his 
service, fulfilling the duties of valet, a half-caste, who had been 
many years with him, This man, born at Pondicherry—his father a 
Frenchman—was very useful to my uncle—knew all his ways, ac- 
companied him wherever he went, assi-ted him to dress, wrote let- 
ters for him, even cooked for him appetizing Indian dishes—when 
his heaith failed him, and no other efforts could satisfy his palate. 
So, when the other servants were dismissed, Dominique Tichot ws 
still retained. A docile, faithful, attached creature, as my uncle 
was of opinion until the last; a subtle, treacherous scoundrel, as I 
have good reason to know. 

" The housekeeper was an Englishwoman, a Mrs. Corder. She, 
also, had been many years in my uncle’s servicc—the widow, I fancy, 
of a soldier of his regment who had been fur some time his servant 
in India, and had died there. But of this I am not certain. She 
was a woman of low origin, who had compensated fur her want of 
education by by a certain quickness and cunning. She had no sort 
of scruple, was very grasping and ambitious, and by some means 
had acquired considerable influence over my uncle. She was very 
vain, though she must have been nearly fifty when I first saw her; 
but by artificial means she contrived to look considerably younger. 
She was very fond of dress, was selfish, avaricious, mean, wily, 
altogether despicable, but that her manner had about it something I 
then thought winning, and that her power in the household was 
almost absolute. She affected to welcome me cordially to my uncle’s 
house, urged the frequent repetition of my visits, while yet I be- 
lieve she entertained great fears lest my uncle’s friendship for me 
should extend to his constituting me the sole heir to his foriune. It 
was soon evident to me that a certain understanding existed be- 
tween this Mrs. Corder and Pichot, but the nature or object of this 
was not at the time intelligible to me. 

“It is not to be supposed that, boy as I was, my uncle cared for 
me to be continually with him during my residence in Harley street. 
He had frequent engagements, was often at the club, or in the society 
of his friends—for the most part retired officers whom he had known 
in India. I was thus left much alone. It was some relief from the 
dulness of that large empty house to seek the company of Pichot 
or of the housekeeper. ‘They were only too hoppy to be of use to 
me. Let it be understood that I was likely to unlearn none of m 
uncle’s lessons from these as-ociates. ‘They were utterly depraved. 
I blush now to think ‘of the gross adulaticns they lavished upon me, 
the coarse compliments which then gave me pleasure, and won for 
these creatures my regard. They were only too happy to aid me in 
my searth after knowledge of the world. Sin could hardly have had 
more accomplished coadjutors. They vied with each other in flat- 
tering and pampering me—in secking to serve me in any way, no 
matter how shameful 
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“ One object of their servility at length became known tome. It 
appeared that they had been long secretly married; that during one 
of my uncie’s absences from London a child had been born of their 
union—a boy, who was already some years old, and whom they had 
christened Alexis. Pichot had always accompanied niy uncle on 
his visits to the Grange, but it was not until his last visit that Mrs. 
Corder had also gone with him. His health was then very feeble, 
and he required a constant nurse, and during his last illness, and a 
short time previous to his death at the Grange, the housekeeper— 
then known as Madame Pichot—was sent for to attend to her 
master. 

‘I undertook, by their desire, to reveal to my uncle the fact of this 
marriage, to intercede for them, and to obtain his forgiveness. ‘The 
task was not an easy one. My uncle, himself a bachelor, had been 
prone to make matrimony ever a special subject for raillery and satire 
(perhaps after the habit of the unmarried). When informed of the 
fact he was furious, vowed he would never see either of them again, 
that they should both quit the house instantly, and abused me round- 
ly for undertaking to advocate their cause. Calmly these people 
appeared to bow to his orders; they prepared to depart, with yet I 
believe a full intention to remain. I was afraid I had injured their 
position by my unsuccessful eloquence. They only laughed when I 
expressed these feags. Probably they knew my uncle better than I 
did. The housekeeper availed herself of an oppdrtunity to see him. 
They had a long and violent conversation. It seemed to me that a 
sort of compact had been concluded between them. 

‘* Madame Pichot informed me that, with her husband, she was to 
continue in my uncle’s service. More than this, that the child was 
to be perinitt ~l to reside in my uncle’s house, provided it never 
made its presence known either to his eyes or his ears. Further, 
she informed me that the marria re was at an earlier date than I had 
imagined, and that there existed a child some years older than 


Alexis, a girl—very nearly of my own agewhose name was Regine | 


Stephanie Pichot, and that she, also, would shortly appear at the 
house in Harley street.” 

A loud thump on the outer door of Martin’s chambers here dis- 
turbed Wilford in his narrative. 





CHAPTER XVIL.—-REGINE. 


“Don’t let that noise disturb you,” said Martin; “nobody can 
come in. The castle will stand a siege, if need be.” 

Wilford continued his narrative : 

“The boy Alexis must have been eight or nine years old when he 
first came to Harley street, though he was very small for his age 
He had an ugly, wicked, impish face even then. He had little cun- 
ning green eyes, was lividly pale, and very thin. I know that if you 
ever attempted to stop him or take hold of him, he had a wily way 
of eluding your grasp, wriggling from under your hand with a ser- 
pentine sort of movement, for he was very lithe and supple, and 
seemed more as though his frame were made of sinew than of bone. 
There are some persons in regard to whom it seems right to follow 
the instincts which prompt us on the instant to mistrust and hate. 
1; was not possible to resist this feeling on seeing this boy Alexis, 
young as he was. Liar, and cheat, and spy, were written on every 
line of his face. He was the worthy child of Dominique and 
Madame Pichot. I make no doubt that the story of his origin was 
authentic. He possessed the characteristics of both parents in a 
marked degree. 

“The Pichots were so far true to the agreement they had made 
with their employer, that théy sedulously kept out of his sight the 
boy Alexis. It was a large ‘rambling house, and there was little 
difiiculty about such a proceeding, especially as my uncle never en- 
tered more than three or four rooms. That he was aware of the 
boy’s presence in the house I fully believe. Occasionally the boy 
was sent out with letters or messages, and my uncle could not but 
have known who had been the bearer of these, though he never per- 
mitted his knowledge to be betrayed by his Jooks or manner. Once, 
too, he had been looking out of an open window at the back of the 
house, and had amused himself with watching certain antics per- 
formed by the boy Alexis, who was, however, entirely unconscious 
that his sports had a spectator. The boy had quite a clown’s clever- 
ness in the way of walking on his hands and turning summersaults, 
and other tumbler tricks. He was far beyond the ordinary accom- 

lis*hments of boys of his age in these respects. Some leads at the 
Pack, the roofs of certain outbuildings, formed the platform of hi- 

erformance. My uncle was said to have been greatly amused; hx 
Pru shed noisily after his manner, and flung out money to the lad 
The Pichots, who had been in dread of a different result, congratu- 
lated themselves on the turn events had taken, 

**Soon after the boy Alexis, came, as I have said, the girl called 
Regine Stephanie, reputed to be the child of Dominique Pichot and 
his wife the housekeeper. I may now state my firm belief of what 
at the time I had no kind of suspicion, that Regine was not the 
daughter of the Pichots. My conviction is that a condition of their 
remaining in my uncle’s service was their acknowledgment of this 
girl as born of their union, as their lawful offspring, and on this ac- 
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count it became necessary for them to antedate their marriage seve- 
ral years. In return for their doing this my uncle consented to 
forgive their marriage, and permitted their son Alexis to reside with 
them. A suspicion that has always haunted me in regard to this 
girl I have never been able to confirm or to confute—but I have long 
been of opinion that if her paternity was not to be directly attri- 
buted to my uncle, still the secret of her parentage wes well known 
to him, and that he had some object in view in misdirecting all con- 
jecture on the subject. She was born, it was admitted, in ndia; as 
a child had been sent to France, to be educated at a preparatory 
school at Dunkerque, afterwards at a finishing academy at Brus- 
sels. She was probably about eighteen on the occasion of my seeing 
her for the first time at the house in Harley street. During-the ab- 
sence of my uncle from London, Madame Pichot had been dis- 
patched to Brussels, She had remained there some weeks, She 
returned, bringing with her the girl Regine—Madlle. Pichot, as she 
was then called, i 

“It was hardly possible not to feel a certain curiosity in regard to 
Regine. ‘Although I was then prepared to believe the current story 
that she was the child of the Pichots, I could not help remarking 
that there was something peculiar about the position she occupied 
in that strange household. Whereas the existence of the boy Alexis 
was almost altogether ignored by my uncle, he seemed to take a 
pleasure in recognizing the presence of Regine. He frec uently 
sent for her. She was allowed to enter what rooms she pleased. 
She was constantly in the drawing-rcém. My uncle’s conduct to 
her was always courtly and kind. He made her many presents, 
especially of jewels and lace. He bought fur her a superb piano: on 
this she would play to him when he was at home in the evening. 
She was an accomplished musician, though as a singer her voice 
was limited in compass, and without much flexibility. She had a 
pretty prap-owrenee in which she often drove out, though he for- 
bade her to enter the parks; and yet ‘with all this she had tacitly at 
least to recognize Dominique and his wife as her parents. Before 1 
had entertained any doubt as to the truth of the story of her origin, 
I could not but observe that she always shrank from such poor 
maternal endearments as Madame Pichot permitted to herself; 
while any advances that Dominique Pichot made to her, any at- 
tempts on his part to assume influence er authority over her, were 
met with a scorn thit was ulmost savage in its intensity; notwith- 
standing little ever occurred in any way to reveal what I now believe 
to have been the real state of the case. 

“ Her manner was very silent and sullen when 1] first became ae- 
quainted with her. She seemed predetermined to regard all around 
her as her enemics. When addressed she sometimes made no an- 
swer—always spoke coldly and bluntly, and sith averted eyes. She 
seemed to ask oe nothing so much as to be left alone—unnoticed. 
She showed no desire to conciliate—was indifferent, apparently, as 
to the opinion others might entertain concerning her. If any one 
persisted in attention to her, there was something almost dangerou: 
in the angry look of defiance that lit up her large black eyes. Yet 
in the presence of my uncle she became quite a differént creature 
She was so quiet and gentle, and there was such a winning grace in 
her every gesture—the tones of her voice softened—ler eyes lost 
their usual hard brilliance—quite a limpid tenderness beamed ‘in 
them beneath the deep shadow of her sweeping lashes. ‘There was 
a wonderful charm about the limber ease of her every attitude. She 
was so natural and unconfined in all her movements, her frame so 
lithe, her hands and fect so smalland beautifully formed. Whocan 
wonder that the old man yielded to the spell of her presence ?—who 
could have resisted it? et who could have recognized this win- 
ning Regine in the frowning Mademoiselle Pichot—reserved, repel- 
lent, silent, before her supposed parents ? 

“She was rather below the middle stature. Her complexion was 
very dark—almost swarthy; she had very little color, though now 
and then a sort of underfiush would glow in her cheeks. Her fea- 
tures were small but strongly defined, her mouth rather stern, its 
lines were so marked and rigid, but her teeth were beautifully white 
and regular. Her eyebrows were almost masculine in their density 
and blackness; her head was small and well formed; her hair very 
rich and glossy, growing rather low down on her forehead, from 
which she wore it turned off, but in a pretty waving line, coming t 
a sort of peak in the centre. She was vain—fond of rich dress of 
rather pronounced color, wore always heavy car-rings and neck- 
laces. ‘There was a forzign look about her—almost a bsrberic look 
—when, as she was fond of doing, she had at ired herself in her 
gayest apparel to appear in the drawing-room and play and sing for 
my uncle’s amusement. She had a gold-colored dress covered wit’ 
indian embroidery which my uncle had given her, and to which she 
iad added fantastic trimming of the scorict fcathers of some tropical 
birds, There was a daring about this violent contrast of colo 
which struck me very much. Certainly she supported the maygnifi- 
cence superbly. I remember her well in that dress.. I-can see her 
n thought as vividly as though she were now so attirea, present 
before me. She spoke Kuzglisn perfectly, but with a foreign accent, 
the result probably of her education and loug residence abrvad. 

“Her demeanor, in regard to myself, was on the one hand with- 
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out the anger and sullenness which ske invariably exhibited in her 
intercourse with the Pichots, while on the other, it was entirely di- 
vested of the winning charm which distinguished her manner to- 
wards the colonel. e regarded me, as it seemed, with no stronger 
feeling than indifference; se was supremely careless a’ to what I 
said or did. Whether she saw me or not, whether we met or parted, 
she never spoke to me unless I first addressed her; was entirely 
heedless apparently whether she won my like or dislike; never 
courted my good opinion in any kind of way. I was no more to her 
than one of the articles of furniture in the house. I was less than 
some of them; the pine, for instance, or the couch covered with 
tiger skins on which she was fond of reclining. I confess I was 
piqued with this want of recognition of me. Each time that I came 
to London this fee seemed renewed with greater force. The more 
in lifference she displaye 1, the more I felt inclined to change this in- 
difference into some stronger feeling. I felt that I cou!d claim to 
establish in her breast some superior emotion. I was a mere boy at 
the time, remember, accustomed to have my own way in everything, 
pampered and spoilt, aud I could not but greatly admire this beau- 
tiful Regine. I had seen her both before the Pichots and in the pre- 
sence of my uncle. I knew how wonderfully witching she could be 
if she listed. I assured myself that she was but playing a part, when 
she appeared as the sullen unattractive daughter of my uncle’s ser- 
vants. I tortured myself with thinking how I could work a change 
in her. My admiration for her mounted into a sort of mania. Now 
I tried to move her by my devotion; now by repaying her coldness 
with an equal neglect of her. 

‘‘The Pichots were not slow to perceive the state of my mind on 
this subject. Possibly I had not cared to make a secret of the mat- 
ter. I found myself soon concerting with them means to soften 
Regine. Eagerly they listened to me, serge | all the aid in their 
power on my behalf. They undertook that the views of Regine 
should undergo a change, and that. before very long.” 

The noise at the door, whieh had once before interrupted Wil- 
ford, here occurred again. This time Martin started up. 

‘‘Hush!” he said softly, ‘I think there was something more than 
a knock that time. I think I heard the sound of a letter falling 
through the slit in the door.” 

He went out quietly into the passage. 

“Yes,” he said, returning. ‘I wasright; a letter, and addressed 
to you.” 

e handed to Wilford a letter, of small size, and written on thin 
foreign paper. The writting was cramped and faint. Wilford started 
as he regarded it, reading the address, 

‘* Who left this?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘We'll soon see,” said Martin. 

He hurried to the outer door of the chambers, but no one was 
there. He listened—there was the sound of footsteps descending 
the stairs. He closed the door again, and passing into a different 
room to that in which they had been sitting, he threw up the win- 
dow. From that point of view he had command of the entrance to 
the block of buildin s in which the chambers were situated, and 
could see who passed from the staircase into the roadway. Very 
short'y he returned to Wilford. 

‘““It was left by a boy, I think; a boy in a French cap.” 

But Wilford took little heed of the information. He was occu- 
pied, apparently, with his letter. And yet this contained but a very 
few lines, which he had read over twice in Martin’s absence. They 
were as follows: 


“ You need not pay the money, and you shall not. I say so. Only 
I must see you, as soon as possible. Come tome after this note has 
reached you, as quickly as on can. Do not fear—as to the money, 
or on any other account. You are safe.” 


The letter was without date or signature. 

For some time he sat contemplating it, frowning. Then there 
caine to him an air of relief, and he seemed to breathe more freely, 
Yet he had an evident difficulty in continuing his recital to Martin. 
Did it oceur to him, from what he read in that letter, that his reve- 
lation had now become in a measure superfluous—unnecessary ? He 
had with an evident reluctance entered upon the task of loying bare to 
his friend certain hidden things in the past—of revealing the mysteries 
of his early life. He had commenced his narrative with a constrained 
unwilling manner. He had probably purposed at the outset to give 
merely the heads of the history; but as he advanced, and the iffi- 
culty of his task seemed to diminish, and the interest of his friend 
to increase—probably, also, because it seemed in some measure 
necessary to his own justification, he had entered more and more 
into detail. Now an altered intention influenced him—a change 
came over him—his voice and manner were wholly different. 

‘“‘T hardly know, Martin, why I weary you with all the minutia of 
this story—I suppose I grow garrulous as I grow older,” and he 
laughed faintly. ‘You can conceive my position, and the—the 
difficulties and complications likely to arise from it.. You under- 
stand that I was with rather dangerous people—that I was young 
oneaee gee weak enough to fall an easy victim, if one had been 
needed, 

Martin looked at him curiously. He detected at once that Wil- 
pepe opinions upon the expediency of his cdnfession had undergone 
a change. 

‘Does’ he mistrust me?” Ke asked himself, sighing. ‘Then he 
added aloud, “Tell no more than you think right, Wil, 

It was kindly said, and yet it fell upon Wi ford’s ears’ rather re- 
epee » Ife rose up uneasily, and walked to the window; there 
was an agitated, perplexed lo6k in his face. When he spoke again, 
it was with his face turned ‘from ‘his ‘friend. : 

“T can tell the rest in a very few words; perhaps the fewer the 
better. You can understand fhat these Pichots had an eye to my 
uncle’s wealth, They feared at first that 1 would become his heir ; 
but gradually they became reconciled to that idea, planning to grow 
rich by means of the influence they had obtained over me, or through 
the power they saw their daughter possessed torule me. I need not 
dweil upon these matters,” he spoke rapidly. ‘You must see that 
there would hg an evident inconvenience in these people appearing 
upon the scene in the present state of things; especially if they 
should begin to talk; they may possess letters, and threaten to pro- 
duce them, and it seems these P:chots are now in London, with the 
exception of the husband, who is ill in Par's. You can judge for 
vourse!f, Martin, how hateful it would be to me to have them furcing 
themselves upon my wife, telling tales to her of the past, of their ac- 
quaintance with ne jn my youth, and so on. You may be sure I 
would not, if I could help it, have Violet’s ear poisoned with all the 
tattling of these hateful people, and that, if need be, I would pay any 

um to keep them silent. You surely appreciate ail this, Martin?” 

** And is this #ll ?” asked Martin, qaistly, after a pause. 

sg Yes—all,” Wilford answered, petulantly; ‘‘ what more shou'd 
there he? 

‘* And your only anxiety is lest your wife should see these Pichots 
and hear what they may choose to te'l her ?” 

“Yes, What other anxiety should I have ?” 

‘*T would have no dealings with these people, I think,”’ said Mar- 
tin; ‘certainly I would not buy their silence. Can you trust them 
even after you have paid them their price? It seems to me, Wil- 
‘ord, it wouJd be better to trust your wife. I may say, however, tint 
the whole history is not quite clear to me; but so far as I can judge, 
if there are—well, let us mf unpleasant circumstances in the past 
which may come to your wife’s knowledge, I maintain that it wou d 
be better that she should learn of them from you rather than from 
others.” 

“Thank you, Mertin, for your patience—for your good advice. I 
will deliberate upon the matter,” 

“‘ Do nothing rashly, however.”’ 

‘* Martin,” he said, with a return to his old manner and with deep 
feeling in his voice, “‘ bear with me. Give me still your confidence 
and friendship, for indeed I have great need of both. Perhaps I have 
not spoken to youn so fully as I might. Perhaps there are other 
things to be told to enable you to judge rightly of my history. For- 
sive me if I have hesitated to cnter upon these. Think that the op- 
ortunity is not a fitting one, cr that I have not time or courage 
sufficient. 1 willrenew the subject, if I can, on some other occasion; 
yut IT may not now.” 

Martin had only time to answer these huiried words by « kind 
pressure of Wilfora’s hand as he moved away. 

“No,” said Martin, as he found himself once snore alone in his 
hambers. ‘Certainly, he has not told me all. I think,” he added 
with a sigh, “ it is always hard for a man to tell all.” 

If some thought of Violet then surged up in his mind, he thrust it 
down again; and he sought relief and found it, as it may always be 
found, in hard work for many hours. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR FASHIONABLE BESORTS—-THE LAKE HOUSE, FARATOVUA LAKE, N, Y., C. Be MOU 


| MOON’SBLAKE HOUSE, LAKE SARATOGA, N, Y. | charming lake, which, although slightly 


reflecting upon the silence of our fair 

AmonG the favorite haunts in the vicinity of Saratoga is | readers, we must relate. Some two cen- 
he Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, about nine miles in length and | turies ago, when the red man and the 
three miles wide. At times it has all the placid immobility of a mir- | squaw were the roamers at large over 
ror, and looking down upon its serene face we may well imagine that | these now fashionable resorts, it was the 
it is really another sky beneath our feet, and not the treacherous | Indian belief that this like was sacred 
yielding mass it is. There is a pleasant legend fattached to this | to the Great Spirit. and that should any 
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one speak when floating on its bosom the canoe would immediately 
sink. An Englishwoman who was crossing the lake with some 
Indians, in a canoe, resolving to show the fallacy of the superstition, 
when in the middle -u a loud shout. A deep gloom fell on 
each red mon’s brow, but recovering from their consternation, they 
redoubled their efforts aud soon arrived in safety on the other side 
of the lake. When they had landed, the lively Anglo-Saxon lady 
began to triumph over them for their childish fears, and cited what 
had happened as a proof. The Chief in a voice of grave 
seve:ity, “The Great Spirit is merciful; He knows that a white 
woman cannot hold her !” How little the charming sex has 
altered in two centuries our sterner readers can judge. 

A beautiful house almost shut out from the glaring light of day by 
surrounding trees crowns the top of the sloping hill that descends to 
Saratoga Lake. This is the famous Lake Hotel kept by Mr. Moon. 
Let us say a few words about the picturesque loveliness of the scenery 
before we enter upon the more earthly consideration of creature 
comforts, and for this purpose we cannot do better than quote what 
we wrote about three years ago, after a short visit to that luminary 
of hotels. If our readers will permit us to plagiarise from ourselves, 
we said then that the very fairies and rs pes s who gave delight to the 
gods in their ambrosial valleys would envy such a spot—the hotel 
where every one goes, and which once visited will surely entice the 
visitor again, is indeed perfect in its arrangement, and the builder 
was most happy in the selection of the site. From the lawn, rich in 
its emerald beauty of color, we took our observations. How steep, 
yet how well is the slope to the waters; how deep and pro- 
found is the silence as you rest beneath the shadow of full-leaved 
trees, their great arms spreading over you and shutting out the sun- 
light from your eyes; how cool, how refreshing comes the breeze up 
from the lake when the sun is shining warm on earth and sea. 

Here are walks winding along the brow of the hill, leading you to 

mds where the speckled trout play in its depths, and where the- 
»lack bass find a place to frolic and to hide. Down the bank we go, 
and stand upon the shores of a lake beautiful as any poetical ima- 

ination could conceive of ina dream. The last time we viewed it 
there was not a breath of air perceptible, and across its whole 
breadth it seemed one sheet of molten silver; so white was it, that 
we could imagine it had robbed the full moon of all its splendcr. 
The reader, by examining the admirable illustration taken by our 
Artist, will at a glance perceive how impressive such a scene must 
be to a visitor, who beholds its varie@ tints of color, listens to the 
music of the waters rolling on the pebbled shore, and the sighing of 
the winds growing more distinct as it reaches the woods wear the 
spot where hy are seated, or views the waters extending beyond 
for miles, till they are lost to the sight. In all our travels, we re- 
member no more perfect sheet of water than this. Surrounded by 
aframe of green, and dotted by the small yachts that float on its 
surface, it reflects a glorious picture of the sky above. The 
memories of moonlight excursions, of social picnics, and the 
ey of song even now linger on our memory as we indite these 
ines, 

Making some allowance for the increased gravity which three 
years brings upon the mind, the opinion we then expressed we still 
retain, for a sweeter retreat for wearied humanity cannot be found. 
Without saying it is better than this hotel or that hotel, we can 
truly say it is sué generis—perfect of its kind. It is just such a 
spot as Adim, if he had been a man of refinement and fashion, 
which perhaps he was, would have taken his Eve to spend their 
honeymoon in, aud then have chosen as his Paradise for ever; for, 
in addition to beautiful seenery, there are fishing, boating and every 
other rural delight, among which we must not forget those miracu- 
lous dinners which run thé gamut of delicacies, from fried potatoes 
up to green figs, the intermediates being trout fresh from the pond, 
bass boiled to a nicety, woodcock, snipe, quail, partridge, in fact 
game in such endless variety that Audubon himself would take a 
week to describe them ornithologically. Then there are fresh figs, 
pineapples, tamarinds, pomegranates, lemons, peaches, apricots— 
in brief, all the gifts of Pomona. On some occasions the table is 
ornamented with a bijou grapevine, loaded with the most luscious 
fruit, the root of which is cased in an elegant porcelain vase. Having 
said thus much about the romance, the scenery and the viands, let 
us add a few words about the hy my | proprietor, Cary B. Moon, and 
his house. For the exterior of the latter we refer our readers to our 
Artist’s sketch. The interior arrangements are worthy of one of the 
most experienced hotel-keepers on the continent. The house has 
been re-painted, re-papered and embellished throughout. Whatever 
artistic taste could suggest, or money procure, has been done with 
unsparing hand. The gardens, lawn and pleasure areas are per- 
fect triumphs of what art and liberality can accamplish. Moon has 
some 35 acres of land surrounding and adjoining the Lake House 
on the west, besides®bout fifty acres within a mile of his hotel on 
the main avenue from the village to this point on the Luke, all of 
which are under the highest state ef cultivation, and exactly 
adapted to the growing of supplies for his own hotel. His industry 
is visib'e in every field, and his arrangements, as a thorough-going, 
practical farmer, point him out as being the right man in the right 
place. Every department is well cared for. He is as famous for his 
cattle as his fish. His garden is generally ahead of other gardens, so 
that the earliest delicacies can always be found on his table. 

A visit to Saratoga Springs is but half completed without an ex- 
eursion to Lake Saratoga, and either a trip through the Lake to Mar- 
vin’s White Sulphur Spring on the charming little steamer Addic 
Smith, or, if the visitor pom Be it, a fishing excursion on the Lake, 
for which you will always find safe fishing smacks or skiffs with tackle 
complete, or fine bowling alleys, or a pistol-gallery hard by, whereat 
to while a few hours much more agreeably than amid the noisy 
crowd which aesemble at the city or village saloons. Indeed, for 
sailing or other aquatic sports, this Lake House is equal to the 
best. 

In justice to ourselves, as well as to the skilful gentleman who 
commands the Addie Smith, we must add that she is commanded this 
season by the son of the “op mares Capt. H. 8. Moon, and that she 
is worked by a careful and competent engineer, She has been care- 
fully inspected under the Steamboat law, and is fitted up in excel- 
lent style. 

We cannot do better in conclusion than give the opinion of the 
editor of the Saratoga Republican and Sentinel, who, after paying a 
due tribute to the numerous excellencies of the Lake Hetel, says : 

“ His black bass and trout leap, as it were, from the water almost 
to the table; and fish, above all other luxuries, are‘always the best 
when cooked immediately after being taken. This is one reason 
why his fish dinners are so celebrated. He employs the very best 
cooks, and has, moreover, one of the smartest and vest of wives to 
superintend the iemale department of the establishment. His fish- 
ermen, his hunters and his. assistants throughout are above the 
average in the faithful performance of their duties, and no piece of 
mechanism ‘runs any truer’ than the machinery which moves an 
operates his whole establishment.” 

Moon’s Lake House is about four miles from Saratoga, and is a 
mvst beautiful drive of about 15 minutes through a lovely country. 








THE SHARPSHOOTER’S STORY: 


Or, Maine vs. Georgia. 


1. 

He was a Berdan marksman. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary about him, except his eye. 

Not over 30, but bronzed and hardened by years of “lumbering,” 
the furrows of his face seemed to partake of the rigidity of the 
muscles that swelled over his tall, gaunt form, as if carved out of the 
red sandstone: Not large, and never wide open, it appeared to be 
ever concentrating its focus for a “‘bead” over his unerring rifle. 
Light gray, with small dark spots around the iris, it resembled no- 
thing that I can think of in the eye line as much as that of a tiger- 
striped cat I used to have, only that the white was nearly white. 
You pereeive that I speak of his eye in the singular. He had buy 
one—and that was Lis left. Yet he shot from the right shoulder, 
and never missed. 

He had a very curious way of screwing his head around over the 
barrel of his piece, so as to bring his sole eye in the proper line of 


sight, and this peculiarity had long obtained him a nickname among 
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his comrades, which; however, for fear of offending his sense of 
modesty, I decline to mention. So I shall call him Salem. 

A rebel rifle ball had wounded him in the shoulder, and it was in 
the hospital that he told me the following simple but characteristic 
story. 

As most stories transcribed, or supposed to be transcribed, from 
the lips of backwoodsmen and other persons using @ peculiar dialect, 
are written with an effort to give that dialect, 1 shall, if only for nov- 
elty’s sake, give Salem’s story, to some extent, in ordinary colloquial 
English. 

Il. 

“How did you lose your eye?” I asked him, one morning. It 

was the third day after his admittance, and his wound was doing 


very well. > 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “there’s a story to that; but the ways of 
Providence are mighty strange, and I guess I’m even on that eye, if 
not on other things.” 

‘If there’s a story, Salem, let’s have it by all means; I’ve nearly 
an hour to spare. So, unless you’d rather not tell it, out with it at 
once.” . 

“Oh, I’ve no objection, doctor,” replied Salem. But he hesitated 
some time, nevertheless, before he began, as follows : 

“There was a girl up to Maine that I used to hanker after wonder- 
ful, five years ago. I don’t know but I do yet, for that matter,” ad- 
ded he, in an undertone. ‘‘ Whenever I could get down to the vil- 
lage I was yanking round Marm Glegg’s—that was Kitty Glegg’s 
mother, and Kitty was the girl I took to, doctor. 

“ And Kitty warn’t unkind to me neither; 't least until Piney 
George come among us. We called him Piney, because he came 
from Georgia, where he’d been lumbering in t ines. 

‘* George was a handsome chap, and his to as double greased, 
I’ll say that for him, And so, to cut it short, he fell in love with 
Kitty, and ‘cut me out,’ ind J fit him, and licked him like almighty 
gosh, too. But it was all in a fair, square, stand up-fight, and no 
gouging, sticking, biting or other foul scrimmaging. 

“Well, doctor, the fellow bore malice, as all them wildcat South- 
erners do, and kept sneaking round watching me whenever I went 
down to the village (which warn’t but half a day’s march from the 
timber), for I still went to see Kitty, and she still seemed glad to see 
me. But the chief reason I went was, hecause I misdoubted, from 
something George said to one of the fellows, that he didn’t mean all 
fair by Kitty no more than he did by me. 

“‘Hows’ever, he didn’t make any motion towards playing any 
tricks, and so, after 1’d warned Kitty, and she’d got mad, } stopped 
going down. 

** And soon after, I was taken down sick, andwhenI got up again 
I was as weak as a cat. 

“The third day after I was up, I thought I’d.go down to the vil- 
lage just to see what was going on, you know, for I felt wonderful 
down in spirits somehow, ell, 1 went down, and when I got 
there, I couldn’t help going by Marm Glegg’s, and there sat Kitty in 
the window, crying, as if her heart would break. But as soon as she 
saw me, she jumpid up and ‘shot.’ Well, doctor, I felt as if some- 
thing was wrong, and as if I ought to go in and try to find out and set 
it right. 

« But when I went in, Marm Glegg said that Kitty wouldn’t see me 
and wanted me to go away. So I went, but I was awfully riled, anc 
I walked back toward camp a gritting my teeth, when, as luck would 
have it, in a clearin’, about five miles from camp, who should over- 
take me but Piney George. 

‘«* Hold on, Salem,’ says he, ‘I’ve got a word to say to you.’ 

““*Say it, then,’ says I, shortly, for I felt weak and tired, and 
wanted to get on. 

‘*¢ It’s just this,’ says he: ‘ You’ve been up to Marm Glegg’s again, 
spying on Kitty and me, and making her hide from you, and I’m 
going to take that and what’s past out of yur hide right on the 
spot. 
mi Says I, ‘George, you know what you say’s a lie; you know I’m 
no spy; you know I Joved Kitty before you did; and if I went up 
there to-day "twas because I felt low-spirit»d and couldn’t help it. 
But I know what you want: you want to fight mp, now I am sick, 
and weak, and alone out here, where the fellows can’t interfere. But 
I won’t fight, that’s flat.’ 

“**You won’t, you coward!’ says he. ‘No, you won’t now, when 
I’ve u chance to win; but you were all fight when I was new here 
and didn’t know your run, and all the camp against me.’ 

“*That’s another lie, George,’ says I. ‘* But what’s the use of 
talk; you can’t rile me, and I won’t fight.’ 

* And I turned and w: Iked on. But doctor—would you believe it ? 
—the shirking skunk come behind me and struck me a foul blow 
that almost knocked me down, and that was too much, and I clinched 
him. But I was weak and dizzy, and he had me foul, and doctor, he 

ouged out my right eye, and thought he’d done for’em both, and he 
bit off my little finger, and, finally, he left me for dead and cut. 

‘*] warn’t dead, however; and after lying faint awhile, I managed 
to crawl along to the edge of the timber, where I lay down under a 
tree, and fell dead asleep, or into a sort of torpor, as you call it, from 
loss of blood and tire.” . 





Ill. 


SaLemM had got on so slowly, that, at this point of his story, I was 
obliged to leave him to visit another ward, but a rest did him no 
harm, and when I came back in a couple of hours, he started afresh 
without coaxing. 

“Doctor,” said he, looking keenly into my face with his single eye, 
“doctor, human nature is mighty contrary, and as to Providence, 
there’s no understanding its ways at all,” 

“ That is quite a phi at ag remark, Salem,” said I 
though with a smile spreading inwardly to the verge of f 
“in what connection did you make it ?” 

“In connection with what I did when I got weil, and what Provi- 
dence. has done since, doctor. Now, see here. When I woke or 
come to, after lying duwn under that tree, I warn’t there at all, but 
snug in my hut, at camp. 

**And when I asked how I got there, the boys said two of ’em 
found me clean gone on the edge of the timber, four days back, and 
carried me to camp, and that I had been raving wild, and talked all 
sorts of stuff until the day before, when I fell asleep and had only 
just woke up. 

“T tried to get up then 
and I had to fall back. | 
Piney ? says I, recollecting all of a sudden. 
this week,’ says they. 

“Then I told ’em how ’twas he gouged me, and all about it, and 
two of ’em started for the village right off. But next day they came 
back. George had left there three days before, and Kitty Glegg had 
gone with him, and poor old Marm Glegg was at the point of death. 

** Now, doctor, what would you have done if on have been me ?” 
asked Salem, interrupting his tale, and again fixing his eye on mine. 

“Well, Salem,” said I, rather puzzled, “‘I—TI should have taken 
legal measures to punish the scoundrel George, and I would have 
assisted Mrs. Glegg, if it had been in my power, both to recover her 
health and her daughter.” 

** Well, now,” responded the sharpshooter, “ didn’t I say human 
nature was contrary. That's what you’d have done, and what most 
folks perhaps would. But I didn’t do anything of the sort, you see, 
doctor. I’il tell you what I did. 

‘Just as soon as I got well enough, I shouldered my traps and 
went up to the Aroostook, and spent two years learning to draw a 
bead with my left eye, lumbering all the while. Then I came down 
to the old place. Marm Glegg was dead, and nobody had heard any- 
thing of Kitty or Piney George. 

“Then I worked my way down to York (New York), where the 
boss that owned the tract I’d been working cn lived. He’d been up 
there that season and I knew him, for 1 was a foreman that year. 
Well, he was very kind to me, and through him I got down to 
Georgia, and spent a year hunting after oe | George and Kitty 
all through the timber workings, and pretty much all over the State— 
for I had somehow got it fixed in my head that Piney had ‘ skedad- 
died ’—that’s the rebel’s new word for cut and run, doctor ”—par- 
enthesized Salem, with a twinkle in the eye, “down to his native 

ines. 

‘** But when I’d prospected a whole year after him without findin 


gravely, 
aughter ; 


but soon as I set up my head swam round, 
was as limber as a wet rag. ‘ Where’s 
‘We haint seen him 
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thought Providence was against the search. And as things —— 
to look a little riley down South about that time, I gave it up in des- 
mead and came home to York, where the boss gave me a place in his 
umber-yard. 

“ But when the darned rebels broke loose from Uncle Sam, I listed 
and was off with the three months fellows. However, I can’t say 
that I liked the musket drill much, and so I was kind of gled when 
the time was up. But when Col. Berdan came out with his call for 
shurpobooters, £ was on hand, doctor, at the first trial, and I guess I 
astenished some of ’em with my screw bead.” 

Here Salem stopped to indulge in a quiet chuckle. 
cluded this, he went on. 

“‘ Well, doctor, I said the ways of Providence were past seeing 
through, didn’t 1? And the rest of my story proves it. 

“In the course of time we did a small sprinkling of sharpshooting 
as you know, till we came to Yorktown. Well, there we had rather 
a tough time keeping the rebel guns from being over-crowded, and 
I guess they warn’t cracked by too much use! I dug myself a snug 
little shooting hole just alongside of a scrubby bush, and for a day 
and a night I had a good many of the skedaddlers dropt to my 
account, without my Teing the least disturbed. But the second 


Having con- 


morning, just after daybreak, I saw they were going to make 
another effort to load the gun I’d been ’tending to. Presently a 
slim fellow sneaks out along the gun, and I gets up a little to 
draw a fair bead on him, o An. just as I had him between the 


shoulders—crack goes a rifle nearly in front of me, and a Minie 
ball—I knew it by its oom rik its compliments in the bush about 
three inches from my right ear. I dropt the slim chap, however, 
and took a quick look as I dropt myself, by which I saw a third spirt 
of smoke just leaving a small clump about three hundred yards to 
the left front of my stand. Ho! thinks I, there’s a skedaddle rifle 
—_ himself there last night; I’ll attena to you, my son, by-and~ 
rye.” 

My time was now growing very short, and Salem must have 
remarked a slight symptom of impatience which I could not avoid 
ery because I was quite interested in his tale, and feared I 
would have to go, leaving it unfinished till next morning, for he 
halted a moment, and then said: 

* Well, doctor, there’s no use of my telling you all the dodges 
that skedaddle and 1 tried on each other all day. I had hard work, 
for I had to mind him and the gun too. However, I got along pretty 
comfortable, and had five mean shots at him, but only touched him 
once—and didn’t know it at the time—he was so precious careful. 

** He fired away at me, though, about every 20 mimmtes, lead or no 
lead, as I guessed, until nigh on to evening. Just before sundown— 
or rather, just after the sun had set, but when there was still a good 
light—I got so eternal cramped that I was bound to stretch a little. 
And as a rebel just then showed his muzzle alongside of his con- 
founded gun, I rose a little higher than usual to get a clear sight— 
got it, and would have pulled trigger in another shake, when crack ! 
went skedaddle’s rifle again, and crick! went his d—d ball into my 
shoulder! 

‘It hurt so, doctor, that I couldn’t help giving a kind of screech, 
and at the same moment, quick as lightning, an idea came across 
me, and I sort of leaped up and fell back into my pit. 

“But, bad as I was, 1 immediately crawled up again, and just 
peeked over. Sure enough, the fellow had bit, and was sneaking out 
of his hole, to come the fodian over me, and get my plunder. | tell 
you, doctor, it hurt me awful to get my rifle up, and to fix myself for 
a last shot; but I did it, and did it in a shake of time, too, so that 
fellow hadn't fairly started to snake over to me before I had 
iim. 

“Tt was my crack this time, and when I looked over again, the 
skedaddler _ as flat as a leaf, just on the edge of his hole. It 
didn’t all take two minutes, doctor, I swear! 

* But I cavorted myself right afterward, and lay for an hour or 
more like a log before I came to. 

“ When I did, I took a heavy vn | of my canteen, and felt so much 
stronger that I resolved to crawl over and have a look at the 
skedaddler. It was full night now, but not very dark. Dark enough, 
however, to make my going over a matter of small risk. 

**So I took another swig, and started on my hands and knees. 

‘* Twice I had to stop and lie flat for a few minutes, but—doctor 
you'll hardly believe it—but I felt kind of forced, as it were, to go 
and look at the fellow, and as if something was to come of my look- 
ing at him.” 

‘ A presentiment, perhaps, Salem,” said I, half in jest. 
** May be,” answered Salem, as if he did not pole know what a 
presentiment might be. ‘ But, any how, doctor, I felt as if I must 
0, and I went, and I looked at him, and he was stark dead; and, 
octor,” added Salem, with a strange glitter in his one eye—* doc- 
tor, a8 sure as you live, the fellow was Piney George!” 





IV. 

Hene I was obliged to leave Salem for the night, though he said 
he had something mage to tell me, which, I surmised, must be about 
Kitty Glegg. However, I should see him, and did see him in the 
morning. 

When I came to him, a young female nurse was dressing his 
wound. I waited till she had finished, and then, bidding her to 
leave us, sat down to hear the sequel of the sharpshooter’s story. 

** Doctor,” began Salem, ‘‘ you remember what I said about Provi- 
dence and human nature, don’t you ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“‘ Well, after I’d looked at George for a minute or two, all my hate 
went off somehow, and I’d have given—I don’t know what, to have 
had him alive again. But of a sudden I thought of Kitty, and I 
thought he might have something about him that would tell me of 
her. So, as I lay by his side, I felt in his pockets, and, sure enough, 
I found a letter. I couldn’t read it then, of course; but next morn- 
ing, when I was carried to the hospital, I read it, and it was from 
Kitty, and she was on her way to Yorktown, when it was written, 
which was some days before, so that she was probably there then. 
She had offered herself as a nurse to tend the wounded rebels, and 
had been accepted—but, from some words in the letter, I judged her 
heart was with the right cause. 

“Well, doctor, isn’t this mighty strange? And the strangest 
thing I haven’t told you yet, perhaps. 

‘When the rebels evacuated Yorktown, they left a few of their 
wounded at a small house about half a mile beyond, off the road, and 
. nurse insisted on staying with them—and that nurse, doctor, was 

itty ! 

6 hed, doctor,” continued Salem, quite excitedly, “that nurse 
volunteered to enter our hospital in the same blessed work, and she 
did so, and 15 minutes ago, dpetor, she was dressing this very 


shoulder!” 
* What!” exclaimed I, fairly aback by this climax, “ was 
that Kitty Glegg? and do you st won ss 
The gleam died out of Salem’s eye, an shook his head mourn- 
fully, as he replied : 
it, doctor. 


“I don’t know exactly how I do feeb If she was 







ny! Glegg now, I’d marry her in der, if she’d have me; 
but I said human nature was sand—-and she ain’t Kitty 
Glegg, you see !” x ; 


pes 2 

“What do you mean?” said f ‘qtite myst ified; ‘ Kitty Glegg, 
and not Kitty Glegg! Who in the name of witchcraft is the out 
= then °” 

“The young woman is Kitty Schriver, the widow of Geor, 
de or Piney George!” answered poor Salem, very slowly ond 
sadly. 

Then, after a moment’s silence, looking up again, he said : 
“Well, doctor, was I not right about Providence and human 
nature ?” 

* * 7 * . oe * + 
For the reader’s comfort, if he (or she) will take comfort therein, 
I will add, that, from subsequent observation of Salem and Kitty 
Schriver, née Glegg, I feel a cheerful trust that they will yet, at or 
before the end of the war, “‘ be joined together as one flesh,” “in 
spite of thunder!” 








In 1816 Berlin had 197,717 inhabitants, and was the only 
city in Prussia had more than 100, 000, while there were but four that were 
over 50,000 - namely, Breslau, 74,000; Kinigsberg, 61,000; Dantzic and 
Cologne, each about 53,000, Thre were about 25 towns that had more 
than 30,000. In 1862, Berlin has more than 560,000; Breslau, 150,000; 
and Cologne, 120,000; nine other cities are over 50,000, and altogether 
there are 91 that are over 10,003. These 91 contain more than 3,000,000, 
whilst the 30 towns which in 1861 had more than 10,000 comprised in 
all only 900,000 souls, 





a hair of the critter, or hearing anything of his ever coming back, 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


Late W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACEUSTS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GE NTs? PINS, 
SLEEVE*BUTTONS, STUDS, gre, , ETC., 
ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cts, for a Certificate, and get 
Circular containing full list and parti ulars; or see 
our advertisement in FRANK LESLIE’s, of July 19, 


No, 355, page 271. 
J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 


Address 
P. O, Box 5029 208 Broadway, New York. 
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Summer Retreats. 


THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEw YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, — 








THE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORL ON, 
Late of ithe Mansion House, Troy, N. Y¥ 





JAMES WILLIS 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER County, N.Y., 
Is now prepared te receive his Friends and Patrons "at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirabl » ace ommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished, 
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: “Finkle & Lyon” Sowing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- 
chine: 
ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
vd—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 
id--Is it adapted to great range of work? 
4th—Does it do {ts work well ? 
6th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 
To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that 
We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than @y other, or wé will refund the 
money. «iease call and examine; or seud for a Circu- 
lar, Wuich, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by’ mail free. Agents wanted. 0000 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR, STOME, Physician to 
the roy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Ps ipitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

aay \'ail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Ling snd Hvgienic Institute, 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 4.7-60 


BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 


perenne nen : _— 
me - nS mere — werk 


This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, ounds, Size of Calibre 
adapted to 3 vos, 32, 38, "end 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges. Ao 


Prescott s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the lb. , and the No. 32, or 4 in, Revolver, a Ball 80 
to the Ib.’ By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective'weapons in use. 

For particulars eall or send for a Cirenlar to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadw ay, New Y ork. 


‘ TEREOSCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
+) colored, sent tree by mail for 50 cta. Address F. 
PARSEL LS, Box 2005, P. O., N. Y. City. 336-47 


IN PRESS: 


NEARLY READY, 


INCIDENTS 
OF THE 


corvir: - WwanrRm 


IN 
AMERICA. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES, LARGE 8VO. 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Illustrated, will 
be ready in a few days. Price Twenty-five Cents, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 





Beauty-—HUnNT’s BLoom OF Roses, a charming 
naturel color for the cheeks or lips, will not wagh off 
or injure the skin, remains permanent for years and 
eannet be detected. Mailed free for$!. HUNT & 
CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, 
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“‘Mroustaches and Whiskers in 42 
ge"—Don’t buy “ Onguents” at $1 a box, but 
pn cts. [coin] for a BOOK containing this GREAT 
SECRET, and many others never before iT “i. 
Mailed free, on receipt of two dimes, by C. E. HUN 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, New Banguen. 356 


‘Agents Wanted! !—Large Engraving of Gen. 
McClellan and Staff, 24 by 3 A 50 cts, by —— 








+ FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


DEGRAAF 


sists, in part, of 


(Formerty H. P. Decraar,) dt 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. , 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock oon 4 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; | 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HATER, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, « a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
aa Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL. 


& TAYLOR, || 


—_ 4 





JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


323 CANAL STREET, near BRroapway, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen, 
FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shivtensiing, 
at reduced — 8. 6-63 


Comfort ‘and. Cure for the Ruptured. 
SUPPLIED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Address Box 788, New York P. O. 


PIECES OF ASSORTED Je WELLERY FOR $50. Revised 
Trade List sent free. Address SALISBURY BRO. 
& CO., Providence, R. I. 355-58 


355-57 











Hold Fast ‘that which is Good. 
a my oA 8 Hair Dye, best in the World, 
Kogie’s Hyperion F fuid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
gay Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 


121 NASSAU ST., NEw YORK, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at tho 
lowest rates. 0000 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
Commission; honorable business. Circular Sent, 
A. W. HARRISON, imatianme 316-55 


Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 

Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
Newspapers, BookesPamphlets, and everything from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for my Lluy- 
trated Catalo me and Price List of all kinds oi Print- 
ing. T. RK. WEY, New Printing Establishment, 
Nos. 28, g0and 2 32 Camtre St., cor. Reade St., New York. 
350-62 














_ ‘Royal Havana Lottery, 
ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 


/. Prizes cashed and information fu nished, High- 
est price paid for a Doubloons. 
TAYLOR & CO., Banketa, No. 16 Wall St.,N. Y. 














Vo You Want 
or 


M* Onguent 


@tow heavily in 
six weeks ( 


gst face) without 
sent by mail, 
order. 











sense directions, showing how 

— irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 

y assessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
goers any om ge you wish—a curious, scien- 

fife experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 

A es T. WIL ae & rs Publishers 

000 Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 


MATEDIONY MADE isy, i How to 
Win a Lover.—Contain common- 
7, suitably 





MUSICAL BOXDS. 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with th American - meee Operas, 

as eves in price 
from $! $2. ry to $250. 


M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New Y: York. 
repaired. 
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Gold! Gold! 
FULL Instructions in Ventriloquism, and 


how to win the univieg le love “4 we posite sex, 
sent by mail to eS PCG ‘or 5 ress 
354 GGERS, oan Illinois, 





C, A. BALDWIN, ‘Arkport, N oX 356- 





Iio!—A Good Chance to Make Money 
—By buying Ritey & Co.’s Receipts for family us 
or to sell. One Receipt for makin Rumguens to m 
the Whiskers grow in 14 to 40 This receipt 
will positively prevent Baldness, par cure Baldnéss 
in a great many cases. For 10 cts. you can make as 
much by this receipt as you will have to pay $1 for in 
the stores, and then not have as good an urticle, 

One Receipt for making a Silver Wash for Spoons, 


new, at a very small cost ; b patos #1 for F.milies; for 
Towns, $5. One Receipt for making Artificial Gold, 
that cannot be told by any test the chemists know 
from the pure gold; price $1 for Families; for Towns, 
$5; or the three for $2 for Families, or $10 for Towns. 
All letters addressed to JAS. RILEY & CO., Sey- 
more, Alleghany Co., ” $56 








Forks, Castors, &c , so that they will look as ag 














eres CARD ALBUMS; 
PA 
Pablic Notice is héreby given, that all infri 


‘of the Letters Patent ited by the ‘_ Btates 
rome Omen at Mh + to 5 R. Py of 
a new ia use mprove- 
‘ment in P TOGHAT: 1c BUMS, ‘commonly 
known as CARD mt ty , wi oe prosecuted to the 
extent. of KN law. aprovemen:s, by 
Mr. ‘compripe al all that.is at sent. sold in 
this mark encrpipation Card Albums. 


caer ear Sco: 
Haq Spee our ren D,& T T. Metlshon 


, to bong 2 suits at law and in 
Mr. Gramels rights, 
cots of attorn »y, aly au- 


ted "us his. Sole in th 
i - hts; ts, amie nie Letters 


a Sie and alse for the sale 

g eelebrated eae CARD L- 
BU ' ae peant 1 specimens of » hich can be 
seen at dur 


Cc. a glee & CO., .687 Broad A 
Agents for F, R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 


BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENIOZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
we. 2 New Chambers 8t., cor. of Chatham St. 000 


sais 








Grand Wa-la-wa Tombumini Museum! 
—Wonders of the World! How to get 7,500 Great 
Secrets, Wonders, &c. (Fishing, Mous che, Memory 

Vevtriloquism, everything). 18 ets, (coin). ; 

356 E. MILLUR, Hamden, Del, Co., N. Y, 





Agents Wanted.—G 00D PAy—Specimen Packs ks 
Stow’s “ MARKED CARDS” sent free for 8 otempe, for 
postage. b6 


Box 24, Hampstead, N. H. 


de 


THIS Is Iv. 
(Book 186 pages). Retails for 50'cta. 
}//} Sample Copies mailed for 10 cts. 
Address 58 White 8t., N.Y! 











Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESB, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 


Send for Circulars, 
‘J. G. COREY” & 00. fier} Bernce Bt, 3.7: 
THE ALBIO A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
y Histablished in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO ; 
AND 


NEWS, POLITICS, ONITICT 
Price $3 pex ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER Copy, 


GENERAL LITERA ° 
$end for rte Co ies, with price, to the 
BION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8&t., N. ¥ 
P. 8.—Single Coples of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen more, +f? er Copy. 
in the U ted States.” 


Sent, postpaid, to any addre 

FRANK LESLIZ’S WAR MAPS. 

A large sheet, containing a series of sixteen geveral 
and special Ma 8, Ineludlg one of the entire Border 
and Southern States, wit sitions of the Na. 
tional and ants os ockading and Ex 
ditionary on exhibiting t 
opeceaions ot the Royal, me ear and utler 


tious, and Aes ons th 
Potomne. this te gee Gonipanion 10 the 


To be had at all News Depots... Pri¢e 


) No. 30 City ives ce 
CANVASSERS WANTED, 4 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE. CoUNTEY, TO: Onrarn Svs. 
SCRIBERS YOR 


LOSSING’S 
History of the United States. 


One volume, Royal Octavo, 700 Pages 
and 300 elegant Engravings. Tt will, exclu- 
sively by Agents, to each of whom a district 
willbegiven. Rare inducements o Applicants 


shouid name the Counties the er, For 
full particulars address GEO ELLIOTT, 
BOOKSELLER, No. 39 Walker St,, New York. 

Af. Miscellaneous Books supplied at wholesale 
prices, 























Standard Books for Agents. 


LOSSING’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

One Te Royal 8vo.; 700 Pages; 300 Engravings. 

Price $3 5 

Loaune’s EMINENT AMERICANS—1 vol., 

416 paves; 100 Portraits. Vrice #2. 

PArtow’s Lire oF JACKSON—3 Vols., Royal 8vo.; 

2,042 Pages; 3 Steel Yortraits, besiues other Engray- 

in 8. Price $7 50. 

"ATRIOTIC AND HEROIC ELOQUENCE—Extracts 


8VO, ; 











from the Speeches and Writings of ——a 
men; 1 Vol., i2mo.; 264 Pages. Price 75 75 

Copies of any of these works seut to = address, 
prepaid, on receipt of tlie price. 

AGENTS waned in all parts of the country. Great 
inducements offered. 

Miscellaneous Books Be at the lowest rates, 

E W. BULIOTT, 
354 No, 39 Walker 8t., New York. 





JAMES DISNEY, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ RIDING SADDLES AND 
FINE HARNESS, 

ENGLISH BLANKETS, Wutrs, Bits, Trunks, &. 
60 East Fourteenth St., 
ay Square, two doors east of Broadway, New York 


At Gimbrede’s, way, a bes of Note 
Paper and Bovelopes, ct elegant! —— eatly stanibed with Initials, 
oemevens receipt of $1, $2 or $3, (25 new styles just 





At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a ne le of 
Wedding Card A Davelepe. “: aon 


ad ota Paper, sh Envelo; 


Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, unsur- 
gory quality , 588 way and 177 6th Ay., N.Y. 





five varieties of Union 
perfectly matthed, 








At Gimbrede’s, Coats of Arms, Crests and Ini- 
tials, beautifully engraved and stamped on paper. 





1 Gimbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
ealty auy Soeanes Monograms, for plain and colored 
tamping 


EXTENSION TABLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


a rey WM, HEERDT, Established 


16 years, 
Exte “a Tables in Oak, Bla New one 
xtension Tables a ac ela, He n 
Rosewood of styles abd prices, on rer ged i 
made to order, 





1 work warranted, (rders c 





the country attended to with fidelity and dispatch. 
afte A liberal discount allowed to wholesale dealers, 
A, LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMIES 
‘ AND 


CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 Willirm 8t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 


$—-A New and Valuable Patont.—Sell- 
Acting Circuit Closer for Telegraph Keys. ‘The Patent 
right i r gule, Send stamp f eacriptive Circnlar. 


356 434 Chestnut St., Mpnilddolpaik’ Pa, 


, Conimeréial ‘Travellers and Agents 
. . Wanted to Sell our 
25 Cent Portfolio Package. 
‘ Contents—18 Bhects Note r, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 ing Pad;400 Recipes, 
ving, 1 New Method for Com} 


ashio: 8 for Marking 
a4 for "for Undersloeven, 2 for ®. 8, 1 for Under- 
are "for Embroidered Bod 


















Sleeves, 2 for In- 
ve Apron 1 for 








draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and 8t. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY. FROM 
$250 TO $100,000! 


Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


ge Circulars, giving full explanation ond the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 


MURRAY, EDDY & 00., Covington, Kentucky; 


MURRAY, EDDY & -0., St, Louis Misscuri, . 
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258 
TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loating Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols, 454-70 


Tobacco Chewers and Smokers! 
You may break off your hurtful habits and 
CURE THE CRAVING FOR TOBACCO, 
By using the 
Antidote for Tobacco.” 





Price per package (by mail) 36 cts. Five packages, 
One Dollar. 0. SPOTSWOOD, © 
352-60 120 Spring St., New York. 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
‘tirections for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Rronchitiz, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
»pread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
ind he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the pfescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 
Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 

495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Tais popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


(he Medal awarded by the judges can ve seen at our office 
w0o 6©T, W BAYAUD & , 100 Pear! 8t., N. ¥ 








FRIDNDS OF SOLDIDRS ! 
LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, ui d all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74’ Broad- 
““ay. Sutlers charged low rates. \ 


$-Something NWew.—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
eal and Travelling, to sell 26 new articles of rare 
merit. Sales and profits ree. Samples 26 cts. In- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., N, Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
46-560 





To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 


pel having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the most cele- 
brated physicians, desires to make known the mode 


of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 
ws will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl St., 
ew York, 0000 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of pe. Five of different powers, #1. Ad- 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Maes. 3560 


‘WARDS 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR TEN DOL 
ge ig Pema ——. MILLS MUSLIN, 
ne en Bosoms, warranted 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50. onthe . 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions ior self-measurement, list o1 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent freeeverywhere. Theserules are so easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
"Tbe cash cam be paid to the Exptess Co 

can e E 88 Company o 

receipt of the goods. 7 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Of fine quality, bought for cash of the best European 
Manufacturers, and absolutely sold at retail in New 
York at a profit of only TEN PER CENT. 

for List of Prices. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 
000 














FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


TO AGENTS AWD DEALERS. 
GET THE BEST. DIME SERIES, 


THE NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW. 


Beadle’s Citizens’ Official Bdition. 
LARGE TyPE, 128pp., 12mo,, COMPLETE, 
With Paragraph Head Lines and Index. 
Compare it with other Editions, and none other will 
be taken, Agents will find immense sales for it, and 
will make big wages, for everybody must have it, 


THE HUNTER’S CABIN. 
(BEADLE’s DIME NovE.s, No. 41.) 

A very powerfully written and 
thoroughly delightful Romance of 
the Forest aud Frontier. 

By Edward &. Ellis, Esq., 
Author of “ Seth Jones,” “ Irona,” 
* Riflemen of the Miami,” ete, 


For sale by all Newsdealers. Ten Cents each. 
Sent, postpaid, «n receipt of price. 
3560" BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 





275 Choice Recipes, Ways to Make Moucy, 
Discoveries, Secrets, &c., ALL mailed free for ‘Ten 
Couts! Address M. M. SANGORN, Brasher Falls, 
N. - d DOO 


THE “CRAIG MICROSCOPE.” 
NO HUMBUG! 

Magnifics 100 diameters, or 10,000 times. 

a child may use. Price, by mail, $2 25. Full particu- 

lars in Circulars free. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre St., New York, 3560 


So simple 





$1. Agents Wanted Everywhere, $1. 

To sell VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR PORTA- 

BLE COPYING PREsS. HANNAH & CO., Sole 

Proprietors, 29 Cliff St., New York. 3560 

BEST EMPLOYMENT FOR AGENTS 
Is to sell the cheapest Edition of the new 


“TAX BILL,” 
At $3 per 100, and our 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS 
new and saleable. Circulars free, 
0. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., New York. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PAIENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured, 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and & 
Walker St., near Broaiway, N.Y, Send for Circular. 















AND 

in Water-Cooler 

4 Combined. 

THE ONLY PERFEC' 

Provision-Preserver 
MADE. 


ALWAYS SWEET AND ALWAYS DRY. 
A variety of styles from $5 upwards. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 426 Broadway. 








Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Médical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
various Diseases, end on the NEW REMEDIES em- 
ployed in the Dispensary, sent in sealed letter enve- 
lopes. free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, WHoward Association, No. 2% South 





Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


355-560 





NEWSPAPER, _ 


[Juny 26, 1862. 











N.B.— They'll all find enough to do at it. 














EMPLOYMENT FOR OUR SOLDIERS WHEN THE WAR IS FINISHED—TO COLLECT THE TAXES. 





ATTENTION MASONS ! 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CRAFT. 


Agents wanted in every Regiment and every Town 
inthe Country to sell Masonic Pins, Vest Chains, Rings, 
Charms and all kinds of Jewellery. Every Masonin the 
Army without doubt would be pleased to get a Ma- 
sonic Embiem, I will send avery handsome Masonic 
Pin ie sample) on the receipt of $1, with a Circular 
of wholesale prices. Royal Arch Masons, I will send 
you a white Cornelian Key Stone (mark) mounted in 
gold on the receipt of Nine Dollars. 

Cc. P. GIRTON, 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 


3560 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS ~ 


AND ARMS. Selpho’s Patent. 516 Broadway, N.Y. 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. Send for a Circular, 
356-50 


“THE AGENT” 


W. SUMNER & CO., New 
0000 





Particulars sent free, 
York, 





Men and Women Wanted Everywhere. 
Our Agents are making from $10 to $12 per day in 
selling the BEST Prize Packages that were ever sold. 
It is, without exception, the most money-making 
business for Ageuts extant. They give more prolit, 
sell more readily, and give better satisfaction than any 
other two Packages sold, RECOLLECT THAT WE 
SELL 30 PER CENT. LESs THAN ANY OTHER 
FIRM. Send for Circulars of all kinds and see for 
yourself, W. H, CATELY & CO., 102 Nassau St., 
N.Y. 3560 
7 
GREAT BOOKS! GREAT BOOKS! ! 
Send for a Catalogue. Address 
356-70 MACKEY & CO., 81 Nassau St., New York, 


75,000 Copies Ordered in Thirty Days. 
NOW READY, 


PARSON BROWNLOW’S 
WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, &c. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper, and hand- 
somely bound in muslin. Price $1 25. 


SENT FREE, BY RETURN MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
AGENTS WANTED, 
In every City, Town, Village and County, to sell this 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 
GHORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 
STEAMERS LEAVE FOR ALBANY 
Every evening at 6 o’clock from Pier 16 North River, 
foot of Cortlandt St. New World, Mondays, Wednes- 


days and Saturdays. Isaac Newton, alternate evenings. 
3550 








TARE YOUR OWN MZASURZ. 
LORIN BROOKS & 
SON, 


No. 434 BROADWAY, 





cor. Howarp 87. 


Fine Boots and Shoes ready made or to measure. 
Send for Circular for Instructions, 356-Sloaw 


500 Agents Wanted.—%5 4 day made by 
males or females. Address J. W. STEPHENS, 
Morristown, N. J. 3560 

Save Your Labor and Money.—Use Spar- 
row’s London Washing Crystal. Sold by all Druggiste 
and Grocers in the Union. Sole Agent for the United 
States, J. W. BINNEY, 21 Cedar St., N. Y. 





To Families.—Use Inpr, Coorr & Co.'s gen- 
uine Burton Ale. Sold by all Grocers. Sole Agent 
for the United States, J. W. BINNEY, 

349-610 21 Cedar St., New York. 





$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels aud Familics generally 
—PRICE $10, 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 


$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wrineer. 
made of galvanized iron and vuleanized India rubber. 
Never geis out of order, Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and wil fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. : 
351-540 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 





ASTOUNDING PROFITS. 

$15 pen DAY MADE EASY by our Agents selling 
the latest, best, largest and cheapest Prize Packages 
now maiufactured. Only read the Contents to be 
convinced of their superiority... Over 100 New Arti- 
cles, among which are fine Stationery, Rich and Fash 
ionable Jewellery, Superb Designs, Ladies’ New 
Fashion Plates, Kare Recipes, Merry Games, Fancy 
Articles, Hints, &c., &c, This Package is superior to 
all, and gives the Agent larger profits. Send for our 
Circulars and see the extra inducements, 8. C. 
RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. Largest 
and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


THES NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW: 
Price only Five Cents. 

Finst Epirion oF 100,000 Copies Now REApy. 

Ss. C. RICKARDS & CO.’S ONLY AUTHORIZED 
Editions, as revised and corrected with ALL the 
amendments by the Conference Committee of Con- 
gress upto July 12, Each article alphabetically ar- 
ranged; the only correct edition issued = Ark for this 
and take no other. For sale by every Newsdealer 
throughout the country. Agents wanted, S¢ nd your 
orders quick, S$. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau 
St., N.Y. 


ELLIOT’S POCKET REVOLVER. 


A MOST POWERFUL 
ARM which can be carried 
constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 

i} danger. Length fourinches, 
ie searcely more than that of 
Wi? the barrels, It is the most 
compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made ; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, eac barrel aod B n twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Retail price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 

- “ Blued Frame, “ ‘“ “ 9 50 

Trade supplied, T. W. MOORE, 
426 Broadway, New York. 





—_—— ———EEE ——E 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
HOUsE IN Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


Pr. xX. @&. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 


ama” SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 





' For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
Dnited States. 





At Gimbrede’s, new varieties of Note Paper, with 
Envelopes to match, assorted sizes, 








